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The ‘‘Boston Gazette,” with great boldness, 
throws a bundle of hard words at us—-but without hones- 
ty, or courage, either to acknowledge » manifest mistake 
or plain falsehood, committed. * Prom the manner of the 
Gazette, we are led to apprehend that it was designed to 
promulgate error with the appearance of truth, by the 
suppression of truth. pee 

f whatever a man says or writes is worth referring 
to, common honesty requires that it should be fairly and 
fully stated. 


.eeestaee 


Irems. Mr. Monroe is reported convalescent—being 
relieved from fever. 

The treaties that had been formed with Prussia and 
Brazil, the ratifications being recently exchanged, are 
now published. ou : 

The party at the public dinner given to Mr. Clay, at 
Frederick, consisted of 213 gentlemen. He has attend- 
ed two very large parties at Hagerstown. 

Mr. Moore, of Kentucky, lately appointed minister to 
Colombigg¢héing in Baltimore, was invited to a public 
dinner—but he declined its acceptance—thinking it not 
proper that public men should partake of such entertain- 
ments. 

A committee of the senate and assembly, appointed 
for the purpose, by the ‘‘republican members” of both 
houses, presented a very complimentary address to 
Mr. Van Buren, on leaving the place of governor of 
New York to take that of secretary of state of the Uni- 
ted States—to which he made a suitable reply. 

A bill for rechartering and regulating tue banks, has 
passed the house of assembly of New York, by a large 
majority, and will probably become a law. It provides 


a small fund by which they will be made, partially, to 


guaranty the solvency of one another. 


Two short letters have passed between James A. Ha- 
milton, esq. (son of the general), and Mr. Adams, rela 
tive to certain statements made by Mr. Plumer. 

In consequence of the late piracies off Cuba, the ship 
Erie and cutter Marion had reached Havana, to grant en. 
voy, or cruise off the coast, and the Natchez was order- 


a ee eee Se ee ny 

Fiour. The last accounts from England have caused 
flour to fall back to seven doliars per barrel. Gram was 
yet admiited at the lowest rate of daty, but the supply 
was exceedingly large. ; 

STEPHENSON. We have taken the trouble to examine 
a great mass of matter relative to Mr. Stephenson’s 
case, and select and prepare certain things which may 
become highly interesting—perhaps, important; but have 
not room for them this week. The result in respect to 
him, is thus stated in the New York American of Tuesdav 
afternoon: “ #owland cyt <n was yesterday dise 
charged, by the recordcr, from arrest, at the suit of the 
agents under the commission of bankruptcy, in London, 
on the ground that no affidavit of debts was produc- 
ed; and to day, im the matter of Parkins’ suit, he was in 
like manner discharged from arrest, by the superior 
court, on the ground that having been illegally brought 
within the jurisdiction of this state, the process of the 
courts could not attach. So Rowland Stepheuson is at 
large, and, as the courts of the United States have no ju. 
risdiction in suits between aliens, he is inno danger from 
that quarter.” 

‘‘STATE-RIGATS MEN.” The editor of the Winches. 
ter Republican has taken the trouble to give a table of the 
names of the members of the house of delegates of Vir~ 
ginia, with the vote of each for or against a convention 
and for and against the resolutions about state rights and 
the tariff. The result is, “thai of the 126 state-rights 
men in the house, 99 voted in effect against convention, 
and but 26 in favor it.” And adds—*this proves that 
the state-rights men are opposed to the great cause of 
reform in the commonwealth.” The facts are curiqus 
and well worth noting, whatever conclusions may be 
drawn from them, . 

Great Britain, A recent letter from our corres« 
pondent in London, (says a New York paper) contains 
the following:—*‘It may be interesting to know that the 
American minister (Mr. Barbour,) when presented to 
the king, was received with marked courtesy «nd kinds 





ed on the station, by the president, and to sail i 24 hours. 
The local authorities of Cuba are exerting themselves 
with much apparent earnestness to arrest the murderers, 
and prevent future piracies. The commander of the 
pirate was lately a resident of Matanzas. 

An altercation, occurring at Lexington, between Mr. 
Charles Wickliffe and Mr. Benning, editor of the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, concerning a certain article published in 


that paper, the latter was mortally wounded in the hip, 


by a pistol discharged by the former. 

The president of the United States has been indispos- 
ed. “Cold and fatigue, it is stated, brought on the 
symptoms of a malady to which he is in like circumstan- 
¢es, subject.” But he is now pronounced couvalescent. 





Tar Panama INSTRUCTIONS, together with some 
proceedings in the senate in relation to them, fill up the 
greater part of the present sheet. We carnestly wish 
that no one may be deterred from a careful reading 
and consideration of those papers, because of their length; 
and, indeed, after what has been said and done, on the 
subject to which they refer, we think this is a duty. 

The extent of these instructions has caused a postpone- 
ment of several other highly interesting articles—but we 
are always indisposed to divide important papers, or 
publish them in parts, if practicable to avoid it, unless 
inserted rather for reference than reading. We hope 
ntwo or three weeks tu have some little more command 
over selections than at present exists; but we need more 
than twice the space that we have, to do what we would, 
were it afforded. 

Vou. XXXVI—No. 6. 


‘ness Of manner. The reception of Mr. Gallatin, on 
; the contrary, was repulsive in the extreme. The duke 
'ot Wellington is probably a much more honest minister 
than Mr, Canning, and the political condition of Europé 
render’ it particularly expedient, at the present momenf, 
for England to add to the number of her friends.” 





Forrigs notions. ‘The following extraordinary pas 
ragrapl is published in the National Gazette, as an extra¢t 
from a speech of Mr. O’Connell, the lrish orator, de- 
livered at a meeting of the Lrish Catholie association in 
December last: 

**It is uow too late to read the address from oar Ame- 
rican friends, and therefore 1 shall move, before we s¢~ 
parate,an adjournment to one o’clock on Tuesday. 1 
wish that we should come prepared on the next day, not 
ouly to debate upon Amerjean sympathy, but to frame 
a vote of thanks, not like the trifimg ones heretofore 
passed to America, but strong and replete with all the 
talent we possess. I must say that much praise is due 
to those who are instrumental in arresting American 
sympathy, and at the head of the list | place Mr. Cope 
pinger General Jackson will certainly be, ox is at this 
moment, the president of the United States (immensé 
cheering): and however I may be opposed to him myself, 
I bow to the will of the people. (Continual applause. ) 
He has been supported by the whole interest of the 
Irish emigrants,, and they are sure of turning the elec- 
tionto any side. (Cheers.) They have in Rete all 
that Irishmen want any where,—a “clear stage and go 
favor,’? and they are still distmguished for their tale 
their virtues, their patriotism, then disinterested loverk 
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liberty, their perseverence, and, above all, for their ar- 
dent love for the green fields they left behind them.”’ 

We meet also with this strange paragraph from 
the London Globe. 

“Tt appears, by the American papers received this morn- 
ing, that the attempts hitherto made to induce the house 
of representatives to consider the tariff have failed, and 
the majority against the last motion on the subject was so 
great that no hope could be entertained of the success 
of any similar attempt until a new election takes place, 
or till the influence of general Jackson has been felt.” 

[There is much matter for comment in both these pa- 
ragraphs; and it is not a little remarkable, that both /rish 
Catholics and English monopolists look to the election 
of general Jackson as calculated to promote their several 
views, Except in that sympathy and good feeling for 
the former which is common to almost every man in the 
United States, we rather think that both parties will be 
Aisappointed, as to results anticipated. | 


Iasen caruortcs. We sometime ago received a re- 
y inn communication, requesting an account of what 
bilities the [Irish Costholics were subject to—what 
rights of conscience were denied them, and in what re- 
spect their privileges are lessened, when compared with 
those of Presbyterians and other dissenters, &c. &e. 
We have an extract from the London Times that pret- 
ty fully answers most of the questions put by our corres- 
pondent,—but cannot take room (o insert it now. 


Ick-FLooDS. The damages done to the various dams 
of the Susquehannah and Juniata, erected for the purpose 
of effecting a still-water navigation on certain parts of 
those rivers, or to supply canals with water, are estimat- 
ed in the Harrisburg Chronicle, at the large sum of three 
hundred thousand dollars; and yet the late ice flood was 
a **stmull affair,’? compared with some others that have 
happened in the last 15 or 20 years. And it is observed 
that, ‘‘to make dams across such a river as the Susque- 


hannah, for the purpose of feeding a canal, is transeend- |} 


antly preposterous.” Four hundred feet of the Shamo- 
kim dam was carried away, and much damage done to 
the sluice. These things speak powerfully in favor of 
rail roads—especially in districts of country subject to 
severe frosts. It may also be observed, that no objec- 
tion can rest against roads on account of health. We can- 
not doubt but that they will almost every where be pre- 
ferred, as amore prompt, certain and cheaper means of 
conveyance. 


Inon wire. Yet another valuable branch of business 
has been established at Pittsburg, as we learn by the Ga- 
mette, Messrs. Townsend & Co. have erected a large 
wire factory at Beaver Falls. The Juniata iron is used, 
and the wire is said to equal the ‘‘dest English” in every 
respect. All sizes are made from No. 1 to No. 36—the 
Jast very fine; and the great amount of a ton a week ean 
he manufactured. We believe that all former attempts 
to establish this manufacture have only partially succeed- 
ed—chiefly, perhaps, for the want of a material of the 
peculiar properties required for it. Thus, step by step, 
we mount the ladder of independence. And shall our 
ascent be arrested by wild and false theories, and a love 
for “British free trade?” 

WarTer-time. It is proposed to make a slack-water 
navigation of Edlicott’s creek, from Tonnewanta to Wil- 
liamsville, New-York. When completed, it is stated 
that water-lime will be furnished on the canal at 8 or 10 
cents per bushel, and that its quarries appear inexhausta- 
ble. Under water or above ground, it becomes as hard 
as stone—and for any purpose is as good as other lime, 
gnly requiring different management. 


_ Baxx case. An important decision lately took place 
in the supreme court, which involves the question whe- 
ther notes discounted in this city (New York) by the 
agents of banks in other states, acting by the authority 
and for the benefit of said banks, contrary to the restrain 

ing acts of this state, can be collected bylaw. The 
decision is that t/rey cannt. ‘Jour. of Com. 
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, Navat. The board of officers convened at the Brook- 
lyn navy vard for the examination of midshipmen, ad- 
journed on the 19th inst. sine die, The following isa 
list of the midshipmen passed for promotion:—Charles 
M. Armstrong, Bobert ma Browning, Junius T. Boyle, 
Philander Canedy, Jerome Callan, John H. Davis, 
Charles H. Davis, Charles H. Duryee,Ebenezer Fare 
rand, Nil M’Howison, Henry Hoff, Jonathan Ingersol, 
William B. Line, Samuel E, Munn, Daniel M. Mason, 
William H. Noland, Wiliam D, Porter, H. E. V. Ro- 
binson, William Rowan, Philip A. Stockton, William 
Smith, Henry K. Thatcher, John. W. Turk, Peter Tar- 
ner, Jas. M. Watson, JamesH. Ward. [M. ¥. Post. 


Liperta., The report of the blowing up of the mage 
azine, and of the death of the rev Lot Carey and seven 
others, is confirmed. Dr. Randall, the new agent, had 
arrived, and was received withall the ‘honor that the 
people could confer on a mortal.”? The colony and ifs 
cause are both doing well, though Mr. Carey’s loss was 
severely felt. He wasan important and much valued 
man. 

Brazm. The following affords a better evidence of 
the wisdom and resolution of the emperor, than any thing 
that we recollect to have met with: 

A short time since, a placard was placed against the 
walls in Rio Janciro, containing thesé words: “Brazillians 
beware! the emperor’s brother has overthrown the con 
stitution in Portugal!’? The emperor, being informed 
of the circumstance, caused the placard to be brought to 
him, and having written upon it, “the hand that gave the 
constitution will maintain it,”—ordered it again to be 
placed upon the wall from whence it had been taken, 

Buenos Ayrnes. We have numerous papers cqn- 
cerning the late overthrow of the government, at Buenos 
Ayres, by gen. Lavalle. It appears that this military 
usurpation will not be submitted by some of the pro- 
vinees, in which measures were taking to resist the _ 
ceedings, by arms. The governors of Sante Fe, Cor- 
dova and Entre Rios, had already denounced the general 
and his accomplices, and were collecting troops to depose 
him. A civil war seemed inevitable; but it is to be 
hoped that the sovereignty of the civil authority will 
soon be restored. The power of Lavalle does not ap- 
pear to have extended beyond the province of Buenos 
Ayres, proper—which making up only a small, though 
highly important, portion of the republic. 

A gentleman, recently returned. from Buenos Ayres, 
has furnished the editors of the New York Gazette with 
the annexed copy of a letter from J. M. Forbes, esq. 
our charge d’affaires, to gen. Lavalle, on the occasian 
of his taking the provisional charge of that government:— 
Legation of the United States of North America, 

Buenos Ayres, Dec. 4. 1829. 

The undersigned charge d’affaires of the United 
States of North America, has this moment received the 
note which H. E. the provincial governor of the pro- 
vince, gen. D. Juan Lavalle, did him the honor to ad- 
dress him under date of Ist of present month, ——_- 
nied'by a printed copy of a public act, by which he has 
been called to the first magistracy of this province; and 
alsoa copy of the decree which names Mr. Valentine 
Alsina tu give authority to the resolutions of the govern- 
nent until the nomination of ministers. The subsequent 
communication, under yesterday’s date announcing the 
nomination of Dr.-D. Jose Miguel Diay Veles, as the 
sole secretary of despatch, has also been received. | 

Under all the cireumstances thus brought to the know- 
ledge of the undersigned, he yields as well to the policy 
of his government as to his own personal sentiments, in 
declaring the most lively interest in every thing which 
touches the honor and happiness of this country. 

At the same time in renewedly manifesting that ern 
for the public will, which ought to form the basis of do- 
mestic institutions, as well as the polar star of foreign 
relations, the undersigned only yields a due obedience to 
the unchangeable policy of that government which he 
has the honor to represent. The undersigned, there- 
fore, awaits with undescribable anxiety, the clear ex- 
pression of that public will, and the permanent organi- 
zation which must soon result from passing events, and 
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which the undersigned most sincerely hopes will termi- 








iad 


from the 3d of March, 1829, for the ports respectively 


nate in the perfect and unceasing felicity of this country. | annexed, 
The undersigned avails himself with pleasure of this| By the president since the rising of the senate. 


occasion to offer to H. E. general Lavalle the assurances 


of his highest respect and consideration. 


) . J. M. FORBES. 


Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, to be second comp- 
troller, vice Richard Cutts, removed; 
Amos Kendall, of Kentucky, to be fourth auditor, 


To H. E. general D. Juan Lavalle, provincial governor | vice Tobias Watkins, removed; 


of the province of Buenos Ayres, ' 


William B. Lewis, of Tennessee, to be second auditar, 


[Less than this Mr. Forbes could not say—and more | vice William Lee, removed. 


he ought not to have said. His letter is a very prudent 


and proper one. 


Lyde Goodwin, appraiser at Baltimore, in place of 
William Haslett, removed. 


He is a valuable public agent, and well acquainted with | Nathaniel Green, postmaster at Boston, in place of 
the concerns of the people among whom he is located.] | Aaron Hill, 


The following letter was written by gen. Dorrego the 


; a7 There have been a few military appoin 
ex-governor of Buenos Ayres, to his wife, previous to his ry superna by 


execution, which is copied from a file of Buenos Ayrean 


the president and senate—and one brigadier general, six 
colonels, six lieut. colonels, seven majors, twenty cap- 


; . one grade, by brevet, for ten years faithful service in one 
* that within an hour I must die:—I am ignorant for what ee is ; 
) cause, but Divine Providence, in whom I confide in this grade. Gen. Jessup, is now major general by brevet, 


critical moment, has so determiued it. 


4 to take any step to avenge me. 


an colonels Fenwick, Leavenworth, McNeal, Brooke, 


; ; tone Meg. Sie wd 
I paca all my enemies, and beseech my friends not cent and Aruyatepe, beigedur generes: Oy.neenee 


We shall give the whole list at a season of more leisure 


; : ‘ tl =se a 
My life, educate those amiable children: be happy, than the present 


é which gon have not bean sible to be in the company of the (Mr. Francis Baylies, of Massachusetts, has declined 


’ unfortanate ‘ MANUEL DORREGO. 








reported, and not hitherto published by us. 


Aprorntments by the president and senate. The 
* following addditional list, we believe, takes in all the ap- 
intments made by the president and senate, so far as 


i 
& 
| i be er tapenite nit hea been just tethnated to ais tains, and fifteen first lieutenants, have been promoted 
* 
: 
7 


the appointment of collector of New Bedford.] 





Tar Disman swamp caAnat. When the ‘father of 
congress,’? Mr. Newton, of Norfolk, asked a subserip- 
tion of $50,000—a sum required to complete this ponds. 9 


_ | it passed the house of representatives 98 to 45, or by a 
% homas P. Moore, of Kentucky, as envoy extraordi- | majority of more than two to one; the whole range of 
& — and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Co 


: ealled. 


diana, vice John Vawter, whose term has expired. 


: William Marshall, to be marshal of the district of In- 


! doctrines concerning ‘‘state rights”’ to the contrary not- 
lombia, in place of William Henry Harrison, re- S "Y 


withstanding. 





Domes7ic Goons. The sixth semi-annual sale took 


er, place at Boston during the week ending 14th March, 
Allen Latham, of Chillicothe, Ohio, to fill the office | Qn one day, between six and seven thoussad packages of 
of surveyor for the Virginia military district, w ithin the 


‘the state of Ohio. 


woollen and cotton goods were sold—the aggregate value 


of which was supposed to be about $1,300,000. We exe 
Callender Irvine, of Philadelphia, commissary of pur- t $1,500, oc 


pect to have a full account of these sales. Great quanti- 
5 chases. : ? ties of leather, shoes, furniture, wool, &c. were also dis- 
| James Hampson, of Ohio, superintendent of Cumber- | posed of. 

land road, west of Zanesville. sides 

Bie ee a eee) saan agent on Med *“*A snac.”? ‘The steam boat Montezuma “run afoul 
4 5 , 99: z ° , . . 
> {Nathaniel Phillips, not Willis, as heretofore stated, of a snag” in the night of the 1st of March, in the Mis- 
f as appointed surveyor of Warren and Barrington. } sissippi, near Helena, Arkansas, and almost immediate] 


Mistrict of Palestine, Llinois. 
| Naval. 


Guy W. Smith, receiver of public moneys for the sunk. All the passengers were saved, who have feel- 


ingly tendered their thanks to the captain for his good 
conduct alter the oceurrence of an accident which human 


i Masters commandant Beekman V. Hoffinan, Jesse foresight could not prevent. Most of our readers, we 


ains. 




















hamage, David Geisinger, to be masters commandant. 
Passed midshipman George Adams, to be a lieutenant, 
0 take rank next after Hugh Y. Purviance. 

‘Passed midshipmen John H. Marshal, Thompson D. 
haw, Samuel Lockwood, Hillery H. Rhodes, Cary H. 
ansford, John W. Mooers, Charles C. Turner, to be 
eutenants, antl to take rank next after William C. 
Whittle, Richard H. Morris, Robert D. Thornburn, 
raul H. Hayne, Frederick A, Neville, Hampton West- 
ptt. 

Passed assistant surgeons Stephen Rapalje, Robert P. 
lacomber, to be surgeons, and to take rank in the or- 
tt inwhich they stand now, and from the 4th of De- 

mber, 1828. 

E. H. Freeland, Richard Barnum, Frederick Wes- 
tls, H. N. Glentworth, to be assistant surgeons, and to 

e rank in the order in which they now stand. 
Alexander Clinton McLean, of New York, to be a 
ond lieutenant in the United States’ marine corps. 
Granville C. Cooper, of Massachusetts, Francis B. 
tockton, of New York, to be pursers. 
niel T. Patterson, a captain in thenavy, to be a 
Pember of the board ot navy commissioners. 

George Harrison, Philadelphia; James Riddle, New 
astle, Del.; Isaac Phillips, Baltimore, Md.; Miles, 
ing, Norfolk, Va.; John P. Henry, Savannah, Geo.; 
bhn T. Robertson, Charleston, S. C.; Matthew Har- 
¥, Portsmouth, N. H.;to be navy agents for four years, 


Vilkinson, Thomas Ap. Catesby Jones, to be post cap- | S@Ppose, know that ‘‘snags” are trees brought down by 


the floods, one end of which is fixed firmly in the bed 


Licutenants Samuel W. Adams, Silas Duncan, James | ° the river, the other nearly, or quite, approaching the 


surface of the water. 


THE GOLD REGION in North Carolina is much enlarg- 
ed by recent discoveries. The precious article is found 
seattered through a great extent of country; but the ga- 
thering, in general, “costs as much as it comes to.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. The governor has lately removed se- 
veral important officers in this commonwealth, 





Tre scurreme court or TuE U. S. adjourned on Frie 
day last week, after an arduous session. 





New Hampesurne. Members of the 2ist congress, 
John Broadhead, Joseph Hammons, Jonathan Harvey, 
Thomas Chandler, Henry Hubbard and John W. Weeks 

All new members except Mr. Harvey, and all, we be- 
lieve, friendly to the present administration. 

Diep, lately at Holwood, Cornwall, England, John 

Daw, a servaut in the family of a Mr. Rodgers, aged 
118 years; he had lived in the same family and house more 
than one hundred years, and saw the estate in posses- 
sion of four generations. 
——, in Henrico county, Va. capt. William S. Smith, 
in the 71st year of his age—a soldier of the revolution, 
suffering al] the privations and partaking of the glory of 
the Virginia troops in the war. 
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——, on the 12th inst. at the residence of his son-in- ; for his seleetion, M. Royer Collard, of the liberal , 
law coi. W. D. Waples, Millsboro’, Del. William 4. | received a large najorky of votes. The eating of 
Wells, esq. in the Gist year of his age. He had been a| the chamber is decidedly liberal. 


Uistinguished member of the bar, and a senator of the | 
Unite States. 
——, on the 19th inst. at Albany, John Tayler, esq. | 


former lieut. governor of New York, in the 78th year through, and the peers and deputies had taken their seats, 
his majesty delivered the following speech:— 


of his age. 

——, at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 24th Feb. col. 
Auguste Chouteau, “the patriarch of St. Louis,” aged 
more than 80 years 

——, in Harrisburg, on Tuesday the 17th inst. Samuel 
Miffin, esq. president of the Union Canal Company. 

——, at the same place, John D. Pui, esq. clerk ot the 


genate of Pennsylvania. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the 2d ult. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 








tre rate of duty. — 1B : 
Active preparations were muking for the opening of 


' 
i 





Mr. O’Connell will appear in the house on the first or 


r session, : 2 xccompanie sondo 
ert eet ct ee renee, ene he assomplinted to London the Morea and the neighboring islands under the pro- | 
tection of the three powers. ‘This solemn act will sul- | _ 
fice to render a protracted occupation unnecessary. [| 
continue to assist the Greeks to rebuild their ruins, 
and my ships bring back to them those Christian slaves 
whom the pious generosity of France has restored ty 
their country and to liberty. 


by a large number of noblemen and gentlemen. Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald has formuily notiied Mr. O’Connell 
that the original objections against Mr. O’s taking his seat, 
{he interterence of the priests in the election), would 
e abandoned, and that he would be opposed alone on 
the ground of his personal disqualification. 

At a late meeting of the Catholic association, Mr. 
@’Connell gave the following as a correct copy of the 
duke of Wellington’s letter to the duke of Leister. 

‘My lord duke—I received your letter, also a tin 
ease, conveying the declaration of certain Protestants in 
favor of what is called Catholic emancipation.—I have 
the honor, &c. WELLINGTON,” 


On which Mr. O’Councl! sari—*Why, the man is; 
mad! (laughter.) Did any one before now, ever bear | 
of a swtesman acknowledging a tin case. Any money 
for a statesman ina tin case, (laughter.) Now [ think it 
is a hard case anda poor case, (cheers and laughter) it 
is both, to sce a prime minister analyzing a Un case, 
when Europe is shakeu with convulsions, and trembling 
like Etna before a new erruption of lava. 1 wonder will 
he send us emancipation in a din cuse?” ( laughter.) 


Burke, the wretched man who perpetrated the horrid 
yourders in Edinburg, and sold the bodies of lis victims 
to the surgeons, was executed in that city on the 28th of 
January, amidst the exultations of a vast concourse of 
spectators, who forgot in the merited punislment of guilt, 
the dignity of justice aad the laws, which should have left 
the culprit, having received the judgment of men, calm~- 
Jy to prepare fora mecting with his God—though the 
execrations of society may deter men from the commis- 
sion of crime, they cannot sway the decisions of Deity. 
One account has the following, * ‘the public curses break- 
ing in thunders even upon the solemnity of his last pray- 
ers, when he knelt before the God to whom he was go- 
jog to render up his spirit. All must have shown him 
that his estimate of the popular feeling was just.” 

Rowland Stephenson’s affuirs have had a caretul inves- 
tigation, and it is ascertained that the deficiency, in its 
fullest extent, does not exceed £70,000, principally con- 
sisting of exchequer bills—It is intimated that a good 
portion of the above sum had been advanced to the pro- 
prietor of the Colosseum, a splendid and costly building 
recently erected in London, intended for an exhibition 
of panoramic views of ‘‘England’s mighty heart.”” The 
banker’s effects have been sold at auction, amoug which 





were a number of fine borses, coaches, &c. <A span of 


goach horses sold for 164 guineas. 
FRANCE. 


sion of the chamber in the Louvre. 


sembled around my throne, to promote, in concert with 
me, the great interests of my people. 


casion, as I have pleasing communication to make to you, 
and important labors to entrust to you. 


ly. The assurances I receive from my allies offer me 
a pledge, that notwithstanding the events which have des 
olated the east, peace will not be disturbed in the rest 
‘The grain market continued dull, and prices were ra- Se ae Ae a gerne eater, | 
ther lower—but the decline was not sufficient to affect! Yoorca a division re ine deen : an hae Ser Gr cone 
| thousand Frenchmen determined to accomplish their no- 
‘ we : ble task, that celebrated countrv, too long ravaged, bas | 
sarliament on the Sih of February. Numerous meetings | been restored to peace and security. There as at No fe 
iave been held ut the department of state, in Downing | varin, the union of the flags has proved to the world the | 
street, at which the attendance of the archbishop of Can- | respect of the three crowns for the fuith of treaties, and 
terbury was required, supposed with a view of taking | my soldiers take pleasure in recounting the sincere sup: 
measures for the settlement of the Catholic question.— | port which they have found in the English navy. 


oppose the treaty of the 6th of July, and it may be hop- 


jesty. My soldiers are returned to their country, 4: 


tries through which they have passed, testimonies of of 


didates, in the chamber of 







Paris, Jan. 27.—To day his majesty opened the ses- 







After the usual preliminary ceremonies had been 













Gentlemen,—I am happy in seeing you every year as- | 







This satisfaction is the more lively on the present oc- 







My relations with foreign powers continue to be fricnd+ 


























A formal declaration, notified to the porte, has placed 

















So many cares will not prove vain. I have reason to 
believe that the porte, more enlightened, will cease vf 








ed that this first arrangement will not be lost for the re- 
establishment of peace in the east. : 


The situation of Spain has allowed me to recall teh) 
troops which T left at the disposal of his Catholic ma-F- 



















ter having received trom the inhabitants of ali the coun 






teem and respect, due to their excellent discipline. § 
Considerable sums have been advanced to the Spanis 
government; a conycution has been signed to regulate tle 
payment of them. 
The hope which I still retain of obtaining from tl 
dey of Algiers a just reparation, has retarded the me 
sures which I may be obliged to take in order to punis! 
him; but I shall neglect nothing to protect the Fren¢ 
commerce from insult and piracy; and striking examp)t 
have already taught the Algerines that it is neither e 
nor prudent to brave the vigilance of my naval force. 
Engagements contracted by an ancient French colo 
had ceased to be executed. After having convinced @ 
self that this inexecution was the result of inability, 
have consented to open with more efficacious nego! 
tions for the interests of the colonies and of commer? 
Many of my subjects have suffered by the measul 
taken by the emperor of Brazil in his war with thet 
public of Buenos Ayres. Some of their vessels have be 
captured. The convention whieh I have just ratified, wh 
it confirms, with respect to the right of blockade, 
conservatory principle always maintained by France,¢ 
sures to them the restitution of their loss, On this? 
casion, as on all others, I owe praises to the Fre 
marine, which shows itself worthy of its noble mis! 
The successive shocks which have agitated som 
the new states of South America have left the polit! 
situation of those states uncertain, and rendered it ¢! 
cult to form regular relations with them. ‘The mom 
is doubtless not far distaut when I shall] be able to ¢ 
to those relations a stability advantageous to my subyé 
meantime I have appointed consuls to watch over! 


interests. | 
Such gentlemen, is the happy state of our relat 






































































In the election of five can 





> be submitted to the king 


with foreign powers. ‘Whatever may be the events! 
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the future reserves for us, I shall certainly never forget 





that the glory of France is a sacred deposit, and that the 
honor of being the guardian of it is the fairest prerogative 
of my crown. : sae > : 

Order and peace prevail in the interior. French _in- 
dustry, already so justly celebrated, is daily distinguish- 
ed by new improvements. Some branches of our agri- 
culture and commerce are suffering, but I hope that it 
will be possible for me to lessen the evil, if [ should 
not be enabled to cure it it. 

The long inclemency of the seasons, and the unfa- 
vorable delay which the harvest experienced, awakened 
for some weeks, the solicitude of my government. Dis- 
tressing doubts with respect to the state of our resources 
have been speedily dispelled by more positive informa- 
tion. The substance of all is assured, and if the price 
of corn, while it augments the prosperity of the land- 
holders. increases for a moment the distress of the indi- 
gent, Providence has created beneficence to relieve those 
who suffer. 

The press, freed from restraints, enjoys entire liberty. 
If licentiousness, its fatal enemy, still shows itself under 
the cover of a gencrous and confiding law, public good 
sense, which becomes more firm and enlightened, does 
justice to its aberrations, and the magistracy faithful to 
its noble traditions, know its duties, and will always 
fulfil them. 

The necessity of placing the religion of our fathers 
in security against any attack, to maintain in my king- 
dom the execution of the laws, and at the same time to 
ensure among us the perpetuity of the priesthood, have 
induced me, after mature reflection, to prescribe the 
measures which I have felt to be necessary. 

These measures have been executed with that pru- 
dent firmness which reconciles the obedience due to 
the laws, the respect due to religion, and the just re- 
gards to which its ministers are entitled. 

Communications will be made to you on the state of 
our finances. You will be happy to learn that the esti- 
mates of the revenue for 1828 have been exceeded. 
This increasing prosperity has not relaxed the system 
of economy in which my government must endeavor 
daily to advance farther, without, however, forgetting that 
ugetul expense is also economy. 

Numerous labors will occupy the session which is 
opened to-day. You will have to discuss acode which is 
destined for the army, and deserves serious attention. 

The law on the endowment of the chamber of peers, 
and many other]laws worthy of vour attention, will be 
presented to you. A serious and important project 
will, above all, call for your solicitude. It has been long 
since acknowledged, that there is anecessity for a new 
municipal departmental law, the whole of which shall be 
in harmony with our institutions. The most difficult 
questions are connected with this organization. It ought 
te seoure to the communes and to the departments a just | 
share in the management of their interests; but it roust | 
atthe same time, preserve to the protecting and moder- 
ating power which belongs to the crown, the full scope 
of action and force which public order requires. I have 
caused a project, which will be presented to you, to be 
prepared with care. I invite all the meditations of your 
wisdom to this project, and [confide the discussion of 
ft to your love of the public good and to your fidelity. 
Every day gives me fresh proofs of the affection of my 
people, and enhances the sacredness of the obligation 
whieh I have contracted to dedicate myself to their hap- 
piness. This noble task, which you, gentlemen, will 
assist me to fulfil, must daily become more easy. 

Eperience has dispelled the charm of of insensate the- | 
ories. France, like yourselves, knows on what basis its | 
happiness reposes, and those who should seek it any | 
where but in the sincere univn of royal authority and of | 
the liberties which the charter has consecrated, would be | 
openly disowned by it. You gentlemen are called upon | 
to render this union more close and more solid; you will 
accomplish this happy mission like faithful subjects and 
loyal Frenchmen, and your efforts will be equally cer- 
a the support of your king and of the public grati- 








RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The campaign was expected to open during the pre-!| 
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immense force, aud well provided with all the munitions 
of war. The Turks were crossing the Danube at every 
point, and the pacha of Widdin was marching against the 
principalities with 50,000 men, and it was feared that 
the Russian army would be compelled to re-cross the 
Pruth. There was a general movement of the Turks 
along the whole line of the Danube from Widdin to Si- 
listria. ‘The sultan has also given orders for offensive op 
erations in Asia. On the other hand is is affirmed that the 
emperor of Russia is equally disposed to increase his 
means of annoyance, He has sent orders to the grand 
duke Constantine to put himself at the head of the Poe 
lish army, and to march and occupy the prineipalities. 
The army of the Baltic had also received orders to march 
to the south. —At Gallatez, pontoons were preparing for 
a bridge over the Danube, in order that a powerful Ruse 
sian army may cross to recommence hostilities. It is 
also said that the emperor will take command in persan. 


The evacuation of the Morea by the French was pro 
gressing; several of the transports had arrived at Mar- 
seilles and Toulon. 

A London paper says, ‘*the proposed connexion be= 
tween the Ottoman government and the United States 
has suddenly come to an end. The Americans propas- 
ed, as the basis of a treaty, the free passage of the Darda- 
nelles to all nations, but this most republican proposi- 
tion was instantly rejected, with the dignity Pefitting 
Turks.” 

SPAIN. 

The pope has made appointments of bishops for the 
South American states, by which act the holy father re- 
cognizes their independence. ‘The Spanish government 
has taken this act in high dudgeon, and considers it 4n 
unwarrantable interference between it and their subjects! 


——— seme 


PANAMA MISSION, 


Proceedingsin the senate of the U. S. at the late extra 
session. 
SENATE—THURSDAY, MARCH 5, 

The following message from the president of the VU. 
States, received and considered the third instant, in he- 
gislative session, was, at that time, on motion ot Mr, 
Tazewell, ordered to be transferred, with the accompa» 
nying documents, to the executive journal: 

[Here follows Mr. Adams’ message relative to the in- 
structions prepared for the ministers of the U, S. ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting at Panama, which is pre- 
fixed to the succeeding article.] The senate adjourned. 


Tuesday, March 10. Mr. Benton submitted the 
following motion: 

Ordered, 'Uhat the message of the president of the 
United States, transmitting to the senate the instructiosrs 
to the ministers of the United States to the congress of 
Panama, with the accompanying documents be referred 
to the committee appointed the 5th instant. 

The senate proceeded to consider tke motion; and, 
after debate, 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of Maryland, the senate ads 
journed, 


Thursday, March 12. ‘The senate resumed the con 
sideration of the motion made on the 10th instant, to 
refer the message transmitting the instructions to the 
ministers of the United States at Panama, to a select 
committee. 

Mr. Benton had leave to withdraw the motion, amd 
submitted the following as a substitute: 

“The late president of the United States having, by 
his message of the 3d of March, 1829, communicated a 
copy of the instructions to the minister of the United 
States appointed to attend at the assembly of Amerigan 
plenipotentiaries, first held at Panama, and thence trans» 
ferred to Tacubaya, with “a view to their general pub 
lication,”? which is claimed by him as an act of —_ 
to the government from which they emanated:” There- 
fore 

“ Resolved, That the injunction of seeresy be remoy- 
ed from said documents, so far as to permit the publica. 
tion of the same, as containing the views of the late exee 
cutive of the United States: it being hereby declared that 
such publication is not to be considered as the expression 








sent month. ‘The armies collected on each side are of! of an opinion on the part of the senate, in relation to any 
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instructions. ”’ 

The senate proceeded to consider the motion; and, af- 
ter debate, , 

On motion of Mr. Smith, of S. Carolina, adjourned, 

Friday, March 13. The senate resumed the consi- 
deration of the motion submitted yesterday by Mr. Ben- 
ton, relative to the instructions to the ministers of the 


On motion of Mr. Smith, of S. Carolina, that it lie on 
the table; it was determined in the negative—Ayes 6— 
Noes 30. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the yeas and nays being de- 
sired by one-fifth of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are, 

Messrs. Dudley, Kane, Livingston, Rowan, Ruggles, 
Smith, of S. Carolina. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, Bibb, Bur- 

Chase, Dickerson, Foot, Hendricks, Holmes, Ire- 
dell, King, Knight, McKinley, McLane, of Delaware, 
Mel.ean, of Illinois, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Sanford, 

mour, Silsbee, Smith, of Md. Tazewell, Tyler, 
ebster, White, Willey, Woodbury. 

On motion of Mr. Holmes, the senate adjourned. 

Monday, March 16. The senate resumed the consi- 
deration of the motion submitted by Mr. Benton on the 
12th instant, respecting the instructions to the ministers 
of the United States at the congress of Panama. 

A motion was made by Mr. Webster to amend the 
same, by striking out all after the word “resolved,” and 
inserting, ‘‘that the message of the president of the U. 
States, of the 3d of March last, transmitting the instruc- 
tions given to the ministers of the United States at the 
congress.of Panama, and the documents accompanying 
it, be transferred to the legislative journal of the se- 
nate.”’ 

_ A division of the question was called for by Mr. King, 
and being taken on striking out, it was determined in the 

tive—Yeas 13—Nays 19. 

n motion of Mr. Aarnard, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one fifth of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are 

Messrs. Barton, Burnet, Chase, Foot, Hendricks, 
Marks, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, 
Webster, Willey. 

Those who voted in the negative, are, 

Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Iredell, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, McLane, 
of Del. McLean, of Iilinois, Rowan, Smith, of Mary- 


A a tt a a 


. of the principles avowed, or measures suggested in sa id jnal of the senate; it being hereby declared that such trans- 
fer isnot to be consicered either expressive of an opin- 


ion, on the part of the senate, of the propriety of the said 
message, or of the language used, the principles avowed, 
or the measures suggested, in said instructions:”’ 

A division of the question was called for, and, being 
taken on striking out, it was determined in the affirma- 
tive. 

A motion was made by Mr. Ruggles, to amend the 
amendment proposed to be inserted, by striking out the 
follow ing clause. “it being hereby declared that such 
transfer is not to be considered as the expression of an 
opinion on the part of the senate, of the propriety of the 
said message, or of the language aued, the principles 
avowed, or measures suggested in said instructions,” 

And it was determined in the negative, 

Yeas 13, nays 19. 

On motion of Mr. Chase, the yeas and nays being de- 
manded by one-fifth of senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are, 

Messrs. Barton, Burnet, Chase, Foot, Hendricks, 
Marks, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, 
Webster, Willey. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Iredell, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, MeLane 
of Delaware, McLean of Illinois, Rowan, Smith of Ma- 
ryland, Smith of South Carolina, Tazewell, ‘Tyler, 
White, Woodbury. 

A motion wus made by Mr. Webster, to amend the 
proposed amendment, by inserting, after the word “pro- 
priety,” the words ‘‘or impropriety.” 

And it was determined in the aflirmative— 

Yeas 21, Nays 11. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, the ayes and noes being 
desired by one-fifth of the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are, 

Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Burnet, Chase, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Hendricks, Iredell, McLane 
of Delaware, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, 
Sanford, Seymour, Webster, Willey, Woodbury. 

Those who voted in the negative are, 

Messrs. Bibb, Kane, King, Livingston, M’Kinley, 
M’Lean, of Ilinois, Smith of Maryland, Smith, of South 
Carolina, Tazewell, Tyler, White. 

The amendment thus amended, was then agreed to. 

On the questionto agree to the original motion as 
amended, it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 22, 
nays 10. 

On motion of Mr. King, the yeas and nays being de- 








land, Smith, of South Carolina, ‘Tazewell, Tyler, White, 
Woodbury. 
- Ou motion by Mr. T'azeweil, 


‘sired by one fifth of the senators present, those who vo- 


ted in the affirmative are— 


Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Bibb, Burnet, 


To amend the resolution by striking out all alter the |Chase, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Hendricks, Iredell, 


word “emanated,” and inserting the following: ‘‘the 
senate having bestowed upon the said instructions the 
roost careful attention; and not being able to discover any 
possible benefit which may result from their publication 
at this time; on the contrary, finding in them many ex- 
pressions, insinuations, and opinions, in the justice and 
propriety of which the senate do not concur, but regard 
the promulgation of the same as a measure which may be 
uctive of much public detriment: ‘Theretore, 

6¢ Resolved, ‘Vhat the said instructions be returned to 
the department of state.” 

It was determined in the negative—Yeas 9—Nays 23. 

On motion of Mr. /ebster, the yeas and nays being 
desired by one fifth of the senators present, 

hose who voted in the affirmative, are, 

essr's. Dickerson, Dudley, Kane, Livingston, Smith, 
of Maryland, Smith of South Carolina, Tazewell, White, 
Woodbury. 

Those who voted in the negative, are, 

Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Bibb, Burnet, 
Chase, Foot, Hendricks, iredell, King, McKinley, Mc 
Lane of Delaware, McLean of Illinois, Marks, Noble, 
Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Tyler, 
Webster, Willey. 

On motion of Mr. McLane of Delaware, to amend 
the resolution, by striking owt all after the words “resolv- 
ed, that,” and inserting, “the said message, and the 
dlocuments accompanying it, as containing the views of 
the late executive, be transferred to the legislative jour- 


| King, M’Kinley, M’Lane, of Delaware, Marks, Noble, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Webster, Willey. 

| ‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

| Messrs. Livingston, M’Lean, of Illinois, Rowan, 

| Smith, of Maryland, Smith, of South Carolina, Taze- 

| well, Tyler, White, Woodbury. 

So the resolution was agreed to as follows:— 

‘Lhe late president of the United States, having, by 
his message of the 3d March, 1829, communicated to 
\the senate a copy of the instructions to the ministers of 
| the United States appointed to attend at the assembly of 
American plenipotentiaries first held at Panama, and 
thence transferred to ‘Tacubaya, with a *‘view to their ge- 
neral publication,” which is claimed by him as an act of 
‘justice to the governinent from which they emanated.” 
Therefore, Resolved, ‘That the said message and docue 
muents accompanying it, as containing the views of the 
late executive, be transferred to the legislative journal 
of the senate; it being hereby declared, that such trans~ 
fer is not to be considered as the expression of an opin- 
ion, on the part of the senate, of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the said message, or of the language used, 
the principles avowed, or measures suggested, in said 
instructions. 

On motion of Mr. Tazewell, 

Ordered, ‘That the proceedings of the senate, on the 
sulject of the message transmitting the instructions to the 
ministers of the United States at the congress of Pana- 
ma, be transferred to the legislative journal. 
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> On motion of Mr. Seymour that this message be print- 
ed, it was determined in the negative, ayes 13, nays 18. 

On motion of Mr. King, the ayes and noes being de- 
sired by one fifth of the senators present, those who vot- 
ed in he affirmative, are— 

Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Burnet, Chase, Foot, Hen- 
dricks, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, 
Webster, Willey. 

Those who voted in the negative, are— 

Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Dickerson, Dudley, Iredell, 
Kane, King, Livingston, M’Kinley, M’Lane, of Dela- 
ware, M’Lean, of Illinois, Rowan, Smith, of Maryland, 
Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, Tyler, White, 
Woodbury. 

DOCUMENTS. 
Senate U. S.—Monday, 3d March, 1829. 

To the senate and house of representatives of the United 

States of America. 
Washington, 3d March, 1829. 

Itransmit herewith to congress a copy of the instruc- 
tions prepared by the secretary of state, and furnished to 
the minister of the United States appointed to attend 
to the assembly of American plenipotentiaries, first 
held at Panama, and thence transferred to Tacubaya. 
The occasion tor which they were given has passed away, 
and there is no present probability of the renewal of 
those negotiations; but the purposes for which they were 
intended are still of the deepest interest to our country 
and to the world, and may hereafter call again for the 
active energies of the government of the United States. 
The motive for withholding them from general publica- 
tion having ceased, justice to the government from which 
they emanated, and to the people for whose benefit it 
was instituted, require that they should be made known. 

With this view, and from the consideration that the sub- 

jects embraced by those instructions must probably en- 

hereafter the consideration of our successors, [deem 
it proper to make this communication to both houses 
of congress. One copy only of the instructions being 
prepared, I send it to the senate, requesting that it may 

e transmitted also to the house of repvesentatives, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
INSTRUCTIONS— GENERAL. 

Richard C. Anderson and John Sergeant, esqrs. ap- 
pointed envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States to the congress at Pa- 
nama. 

Depariment of state, 
Washington, 8th May, 1826. 

Gentlemen: The relations. in which the United States 
stand to the other American powers, and the duties, 
interests and sympathies, which belong to those rela- 
tions, have determined the president to accept an invi- 
tation which has been given by the republics of Colom- 
bia, Mexico and Central America to the United States, to 
send representatives to the congress at Panama. He, 
could not, indeed, have declined an invitation proceed- 
ing from sources so highly respectable, and communi- 
cated in the most delicate and respectful manner, with- 
out subjecting the United States to the reproach of in- 
sensibility to the deepest concerns of the American hem- 

isphere, and, perhaps, toa want of sincerity in most im- 
rtant declarations, solemnly made by his predecessor, 

in the face of the old and the new world. Im yielding, 

therefore, to the friendly wishes of those three repubilics, 
communicated in the notes of their respective minis- 
ters, at Washington, of which copies are herewith, the 

United States act in perfect consistency with all their 

previous conduct and professions, in respect to the new 

American states. The assembling of a congress at Pa- 

nama, composed of diplomatic representatives from indes 

pendent American nations, will form a new epoch in 
human affairs. ‘The fact itself, whatever may be the is- 
gue of the conferences of such a congress, cannot fail to 
oa > the attention of the present generation of the 
civilized world, and to command that of posterity. But 
the hope is confidently indulged, that it will have other 
and stronger claims upon the regard of mankind than 


~ which arise out of the mere circumstance of its no- 

veity; and that it will entitle itself to the affection and 

— gratitude of all America, by the wisdom and 
€ 


‘tb 


it may create for the great interests which will engage 
its deliberations. On an occasion so ‘highly important 
and respsonsible, the president has been desirous that 
the representation from the United States should be 
composed of distinguished citizens. Confiding in your 
zeal, ability and patriotism, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, he has selected you for this inte 
resting service. And it is his wish that you should pro- 
ceed, with all practicable despatch, to Panama. For 
the purpose of carrying out Mr. Sergeant, the United 
States ship Lexington has been prepared, and is now 
ready to sail from the port of New York to Porto Bello. 
Mr. Anderson, having been notified of his appointment, 
has been directed to leave the affairs of the United States 
at Bogota in the charge of such a person as he may, for 
that purpose, designate, and to join Mr. Sergeant at 
Porto Bello, from whence it is supposed that it will 
be most convenient to proceed by land, across the isth- 
musto Panama. Ministers from several of the powers 
have probably by this time, reached that place, and they 
may even have proceeded to a comparison of their re- 
spective credentials, and to conferences on some of 
the objects of the congress; but it is probable they will 
have deferred, until your arrival, a consideration of those 
deliberations in which it was expected that we should 
take part. 

Your power, accompanying this letter, is joint and 
several, authorising you to confer and treat with minis- 
ters, also duly authorised, from all or any of the Ame- 
ricon powers, of peace, friendship, commerce, navigation, 
maritime law, neutral and belligerent rights, and other 
matters interesting to the continent of America. After 
the mutual exchange of powers, it will be necessary to 
determine the forms of deliberation, and the modes of 
proceeding, of the congress. It is distinctly understood, 
by the president, that it is to be regarded, in all respects, 
as diplomatic, in contradistinction to a body clothed with 
powers of ordinary legislation; that is to say, no one of 
the states represented is to be considered bound by any 
treaty, convention, pact, or act, to which it does not sub- 
scribe, and expressly assent by its acting representative; 
and that, in the instance of treaties, conventions, and 
pacts, they are to be returned, for final ratification, to 
each contracting state, according to the provisions of its 
particular constitution, All idea is, therefore exeluded 
of binding a minority to agreements and acts contrary to 
its will, by the mere circumstance of the concurrence of 
a majority of the states in those agreements and acts. 
Each state will, consequently, be governed and left free, 
according to its own sense of its perticular interests. All 
notion is rejected of an amphyctionie council, invested 
with power finally to decide controversies between the 
American states, or to regulate, in any respect, their 
conduct. Such a council might have been well enough 
adapted to a number of small, contracted, states, whose 
united territory would fall short of the extent of that of 
the smallest of the American powers. ‘The complicated 
and yarious interests which appertain to the nations of 
this vast continent, cannot be safely confided to the su- 
perintendence of one legislative authority. We should 
almost as soon expect to see an ampliyctionie council to 
regulate the affairs of the whole globe. But even if it 
were desirable to establish such a tribunal, it is beyond 
the competency of the government of the United States 
voluntarily to assent to it, without a previous change of 
their actual constitution. Although the speculation of 
such a council has been sometimes made, and associated 
in the public papers with the contemplated congress, we 
can hardly anticipate that it will be seriously pressed by 
any of the powers. The congresses which have been so 
coramon in Europe, especially within these later times, 
have been altogether diplomatic, and, consequently, the 
states whose ministers composed them, were only bound 
by their signatures. With this necessary and indispen- 
sable restriction upon the action of the congress, great 
advantages may, nevertheless, be derived from an as- 
semby, at the same time and place, of ministers from ail 
the Ameriean nations. Such an assembly will afford 
great facilities for free and friendly conferences, for mu- 
tual and necessary explanations, and for discussing and 
establishing some general principles, applicable to peace 
and war, to commerce and navigation, with the sanction 





ity of its principles, and by the néw guaranties 


of all America. Treaties may be concluded, in the course 
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of a few months, at such a congress, laying the founda | has been perfectly understood that the United Statess 


tions of lasting amity and good neighborhood, which it 
would require many years to consummate, if, indeed, 
they would be at all practicable, by separate and succes- 
sive negotiations, conducted between the several powers, 
at different timés and places. Keeping constantly in view 
the essential chsracter and object of the congress, which 
have been de cribed, it is not very important in what 
manner its conferences and discussions may be regulated. 
Experience h-s, perhaps, sufficiently established that, 
for precision, for safety to the negotiators themselves, 
and for an early practical result, it is wisest to proceed 
by protocol, in which the mutual propositions of the par- 
ties, together with such concise observations as any of 
them desire to have preserved, are carefully recorded. 
But you are left free to agree to that mode of proceeding, 
with the indispensable limitation before stated, which, un- 
der all circumstances, shall appear to you most advisa- 
ble. Your power conveys an authority to treat with all 
or any of the nations represented at the congress of any 
of the srbjects comprised in your instructions. And on 
those, especially of commerce and navigation, maritime 
law and neutral and belligerent rights, it is the president’s 
wish that, if those interests cannot be adjusted satisfacto- 
rily t. all the attending powers, you should form, never- 
theless, treaties with such as may be disposed to conclude 
them with you. But in the conduct of any such sepa- 
rate negotiations, you will carefully avoid giving any oc- 
casion of offence to those powers who may decline treat- 
ing; and, if you shou!d have strong reason to believe that 
the fact itself of opening such separate negotiations would 
have the tendency of creating unfriendly feelings and re- 
lations with other American powers, you will decline 
entering on them altogether. You are also authorised to 
agree upon a transfer of the conferences from Panama 
to any ether place on the American continent that may 
be considered more eligible for conducting them. 

In now proceeding to direct your attention particularly 
to the instructions of the president, by which, after hav- 
ing settled the preliminary pointto which I have just 
adverted, you will govern yourselves, the first observa- 
tion to be made is, that, in acceding to the invitation 
which has been accepted, no intention has been enter- 
tained to change the present pacific and neutral policy 
of the United States. On the contrary, it has been dis- 
tinctly understood by the three republics who gave the 
invitation, and has been enforced on our part in all our 
communications with them in regard to it, that the U. 
States would strictly adhere to that policy, and mean 
faithfully to perform all their neutral obligations. Whilst 
the existing war is limited to the present parties, it is: as 
unnecessary, as it would be unwise, in the United States 
to become a belligerent. A state of things can hardly 
be imagined in which they would voluntarily take part 
on the side of Spain; and on that of the republics, it 
would be entirely uselss, since they have been all along 
able, unaided, triumphantly to maintain their cause, and 
to conquer the arms, if they have not overcome the ob- 
stinacy of aoe By maintaining the neutral position 
which the United States have assumed, they have been 
enabled to hold strong language to Furope, and success- 
fully to check any disposition which existed there to as- 
sist Spain in the re-conquest ot the colonies. If they 
had departed from their neutrality and precipitated 
themselves into the war, there was much reason toap- 
prehend, that their exertions might have been neutraliz- 
ed, if not overbalanced by those of other powers who 
would have been drawn, by that rash example, into the 

war in behalf of Spain. Keeping, therefore, constantly 
in view the settled pacific policy of the United States, 
and the duties which flow from their neutrality, the sub- 
jects will now be particularized, which, it is anticipated, 
will engage the consideration of the congress at Panama. 

These subjects may be arranged under two general 
heads; ist, Such as relate to the future prosecution of 
the present war with Spain, by the combined or separate 
operation of the American belligerents. And, 2dly, 
those in which all the nations of America, whether neu- 
tral or belligerent, may have an interest. In respect to 
‘the first, the reasons already stated, we can take no part. 
‘Discussions of them must be confined to the parties to 
the war. You will refrain from engaging inthem. You 
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could not, al the congress, jeopard their neutrality, they 
may be urged to contract an alliance, offensive and de~ 
fensive, on the contingency of an attempt by the powers 
of Europe, commonly called the holy alliance, either to 
aid Spain to reduce the new American republics to their 
ancient colonial state, or to compel them to adopt politi- 
cal systems more comformable to the policy and views 
of that alliance. Upon the supposition of such an at~ 
tempt being actually made, there can be no doubt what 
it would be the interest and bounden duty of the United 
States to do. Their late chief magistrate solemnly de- 
clared what, in that eveut, he considered they ought to 
do. ‘The people of the United States acquiesced in the 
declaration, and their present chief magistrate entirely 
concurs in it. If, indeed, the powers of continental 
Europe could have allowed themselves to engage in the 
war, for either of the purposes just indicated, the Unit- 
ed States, in opposing them with their whole force, 
would have been hardly entitled to the merit of acting 
on the impulse of a generous sympathy with infant, op- 
pressed, and struggling nations. ~The United States in 
the contingencies which have been stated, would have 
been compelled to fight their own proper battles, not 
less so because the storm of war happened to rage on 
another part of this continent, ata distance from their 
borders. For it cannot be doubted that the presump- 
{uous spirit which would have impelled Europe upon 
the other American republics m aid, of Spain, or on ace 
count of the forms of their political institutions, would 
not have been appeased, if her arms, in such an unrighte 
eous contest, should have been successful, until they 
were extended here, and every vestige of human free- 
dom had been obliterated within these states. 

There was a time when such designs were seriously 
apprehended; and it is believed that the declaration of the 
late president to the congress of the United States, which 
has been already referred to, had a powerful effect in 
disconcerting and arresting their progress. About the 
same period Great Britain manifested a determination 
to pursue the same policy, in regard to the new repub- 
lics, which the United States had previously marked out 
|for themselves. After these two great maritime pow- 
‘ers, Great Britain and the United States, had let con- 
tinental Europe know that they would not see with indif- 
ference any forcible interposition in behalf of old Spain, 
it was evident that no such interposition would, or, with 
uny prospect of success, could be afforded. According- 
ly, since that period, there have been no intimations of 
any designs onthe part of the European alliance, against 
the new American republics. If that alliance has seen, 
with any dissatisfaction, (as may be well imagined), the 
successtul progress of those republics, both in the war 
and in the establishment of their free political systems, 
they have confined themselves toa silent and unavailing 
regrets. 

The auspicious course of events has not only occa- 
sioned the abandonment of any hostile intentions which 
were entertained, it such were ever entertained by the 
European alliance, but there is strong reason to hope 
that it has led to the creation of pacific, if not friendly, 
views towards our sister republics. Upon the entry of 
the president ofthe United States on the duties of bis 
present office, his attention was anxiously directed to, 
, and has been since unremittingly employed on, the ob- 
| ject of establishing peace between Spain and those repub- 
'lics. In considering the means for its accomplishment, 
| no very sanguine hope was indulged from an approach 
| to Spain directly, end it was thonght best to endeavor to 
| operate on her through that alliance on whose counte- 
| nance and support she mainly relied for the recovery of 
the colonies. Russia was known to bethe soul of that 
| alliance, and to the emperor, of whose wisdom and friend- 
| ship the United States had so many proofs, the appeal 
was at once made. <A copy of the note from this depart- 
ment to the American minister at St. Petersburg, on 
that subject, accompanies these instructions. Copies of 
it were transmitted, contemporaneously, to the courts of 
London and Paris, whose co-operation in the work of 
peace wasalso invited. Our minister at Madrid was in- 








| structed to lose no fit occasion there for creating or 


strengthening a (disposition towards peace. The hope 





will not be expected or desired to doso. But, whilst it 


was cherished that, by a gencral and concerted move- 
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ment of the United States and the great powers of Ea-; 
rope, at the same time, the councils of Spain might be 
prevailed upon to accede to a peace, which had became 
more necessary, if possible, to her than to the new re- 
publics. An «answer has been lately received here 
rom St. Petersburg, through Mr. Middleton, a copy of 
which together ith copics of his accompanying notes, 18 
placed in your hands. From a perusal ot these docu- 
ments, the contents of w hich have been confi-med by the 
Russian minister, in official intervews which [ have 
had with him, you will perceive that the appeal to Rus- 
sia has not been without effect; and that the late empe- 
ror, sensible of the necessity of peace, prior to his death, 
probably employed his good offices to bring it about. 
His successor has formally announced his intention to 
tread in the path of his illustrious predecessor, and it is, 
therefore, most likely that he will also direct the mfla- 
ence of that government to the conclusion of a peace sa- 
tisfactory to both parties. It is possible that these efforts 
may not be effectual, and that the pride and obstinacy of 
Spain may be unconquerable. ‘Chere is, however, much 
reason to hope, that she may either consent to a_ peace, 
upon the basis of the independence of the colonies, or, 
it she feels that too humiliating, that she will agree to a 
suspension of hostilities, as was formerly done in the 
case of the Low Countries, which would, in the end inev- 
itably lead to a formal acknowledgement of the actual in- 
dependence of the new republics. Whatever may be 


the future course of Spain, the favorable reception which | 


the emperor of Russia has given to the overture of the 
United States, to say uothing of the known inclination 
of France and other powers of the European continent 
to follow the example of the United States and Great 
Britain, fully authorizes the conclusion that the holy al- 


or character it might assume, could be more obligatory 
upon them than the irrisistible motive of self preserva 
tion, which would be mstantly called into operation and 
stimulate them to the utmost exertion, in the supposed 
contingency of an European attack upon the liberties of 
America, 

The considerations to which I have now adverted, to- 
gether with such others us may present themselves to 
you, will, it is hoped, satisty the representatives of the 
cather American states, that an. alliance offensive and de- 
feusive, between them and the United States, for the ob« 
ject which has been stated, is unnecessary, if not mis- 
chievous. Should you, however, be unable to bring 
that conviction home to them, and should you have rea- 
son to believe that the positive rejection of such an alli- 
ance wouid be regarded in an uniriendly light, and have 
a pernicious effect on your other negotiations, you will 
invite them to reduce their proposals of the terms of 
such an alliance as they may conceive proper, to a writ- 
ten precise form, and state that you will take them ad 
referendum. ‘That will afford to the government here 
the opportunity of reconsideration, with the advantage of 
all the information that may be evolved in the interven- 
ing period. ‘Uhe alliance, ut ever admissible, having 
been a question of time, the delay meident to the refer 
ence home, by further demonstrating its inexpediency, 
will better prepare the congress at Panama for the final 
rejection, which, it is most probable, this government 
will give to the project. 

Ii. In treating of those subjects in which all the nations 
of America, wnether now at war or in peace, may be 
supposed to have a common interest, you will, on all 
suitable occasions, mculcate the propriety of terminating 
the existing war as soon as may be, and of cherishing the 





liance will not engage inthe war,on the side of Spain, 
but will persevere in their actual neutrality. The danger, 
therefore, from that quarter having disappeared, there 
van ‘be no necessity, at this time, for an uffi-usive and de- 
fensive alliance between the American powers, which 
could only find a justification, at any period in the exis- 
tence or continuation of such a danger. Such an alliance, 
under present circumstances would be worse than use- 
less, since it might tend to excite feelmgs in the emperor 
of Russia and his allies, which should not to be needless- 
ly touched or provoked. 

The republic of Colombia hasrecently reguested the 
friendly interposition of this government to prevail upon 
Spain to agree to an armistice, upon the conditions men- 
tioned in Mr. Salazar’s note, of which a copy, together 
with a copy of mine m reply, acceding to the request, is 
now furnished. And instructions have been accordingly 
given to the ministers of the United States at Madrid 
and St. Petersburg. 

Other reasons concur to dissuade the United States 
from entering into such an alliance. From the first es- 
tablishment of their present constitution, their illustrious 
statesman have inculeated the avoidance of foreign allie 
ances asa leading maxim of their foreign policy. It is 
true, that, mits adoption, their attention was directed 
to Europe, which having a system of connexions and of 
interests remote and different from ours, it was thought 
most advisable that we should not mix ourselves up 
withthem. And it is also true, that long since the ori- 
gin of the maxim, the new American powers have aris- 
en; to which, if at all, it is less applicable; without, there- 
fore, asserting that an exigency may notoceur in which 
an alliance of the most intimate kind, between the Uni- 
ted States and the other American republics, would be 
highly proper and expedient, it may be safely said that 
the occasion which would warrant a departure from that 
established maxim ought to be one of great urgeney, 
and that none such is believed now to exist. Among 
the objcetions to such alliances those which at all times 
have great weight, are, first, the difficulty of a just and 
egual arrangement of the contributions of foree and of 
other means, between the respective parties, to the at- 
fainment of the common >bjcet, aud secondly, that of 
providing beforchand, and determing with perfect pre- 
cision, when the casus federis arises and thereby guard- 
ing agamst all contr versies about it. There is less 
necessity for any such iliance at this conjuncture, on the 
part of ihe United Stat. s, becanse no compact by what- 
ever solemnities it might be attended, or whatever name 


means best adapted to the preservauon of peace among 
themselves, and with the rest of the world. The culti- 
| vation of peace is the true mierest of all nations, but it is 
especially that of infant states. Repose is not more ne- 
cessary to the growth and expansion of individuals in 
their youth, than it is to that of young nations which have, 
in the midst of war, commenced the career of indepen- 
dence and self government. Peace is now the greatest 
want of America. Desirable, however, as it unquestiona- 
bly is, there is nothing in the present or in the tuture, of 
which we can catch a glimpse, that should induce the 
American republics, in order to obtain it, to sacrifice a 
particle of their independent sovereignty. ‘Chey ought, 
therefore, to reject all propositions founded upon the 
principle of a concession of perpetual commercial privi- 
leges to any foreign power. ‘The grant of such privi- 
leges is incompatible with their actual and absolute inde- 
pendence. it would partake of the spirit, and bring 
back, in fact, if not in form, the state of ancient colonial 
connection. Nor would their honor and national pride 
allow them to entertain, or deliberate, on propositions 
founded upon the notion of purchasing, with a pecuniary 
consideration, the Spanish acknowledgement of their in- 
dependence. 

Next to the more pressing object of putting an end to 
the war between the new republics and Spain, should be 
that of devising means to preserve peace in future, among 
the American nations themselves, and with the rest of 
the world. No time could be nore auspicious than the 
present, for a successful inquiry by the American nations, 
into the causes which have so often disturbed the repose 
of the world; and for an earnest endeavor, by wise pre- 
caution, in the establishment of just and enlightened 
principles, for the government of their conduct, m peace 
and im war, to guard, as far as possible, against all mis- 
understandings. They have no old prejudices to com- 
bat; no long estavlished practices to change; no entang- 
Jed connexions or theor-es to break uivrough. Committed 
ton parucular systems of commerce, wor to any selfish 
belligerent code of laws, they are free to cousult the ex- 
perience of mankind, and to establish, without bias, prin- 
ciples fur themselves, adapted to their condition, and like- 
iy to promote their peace, security, and happiness.— 
Remote from Europe, it is not probable that they will 
ften be mvolved in the wars with which that quarter ot 
the globe may be destined, hereatter, to be atileted. Ia 
these wars, the policy of ull Amertca will be the same, 
that of peace and neutrality, which the United States 
have, heretofore, constantly labored to preserve. 
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it the principles which that probable state of neutrality 


‘indicates as best for the interests ot this hemisphere, be, 


at the same time, just in themselves, and calculated to 
prevent wars, or to mitigate the rigor of those great 
scourges, they will present themselves to the general 
acceptance with an union of irresistible peconieeielbitions 


- Both those qualities are believed to be possessed by the 


maritime principles for which the United States have 
ever contended, and especially throughout-the whole pe- 
The president wishes 
you to bring forward those principles on an occasion so 
auspicious as that is anticipated to be of the congress at 
Panama. Uncontrolled power, on whatever'element it 
is exerted, is prone to great abuse. But, it is still more 
liable to abuse on the sea, than on the land, perhaps, be- 
cause it is there exercised beyond the presence of impar- 
tial spectators, and, therefore, with but little moral re- 
straint resulting from the salutary influence of public opin- 
jon, which, if applied at all, has always t» be subse- 
uently, and consequently less efficaciously applied. 
he moral cognizance, when it vomes to be taken, finds, 
too, a more doubtful or contested state of fact, than if the 
theatre had been where there were more numerous and 
lees prejudiced witnesses. At all times there has exist- 
ed more inequality in the distribution among nations, of 
maritime, than of territorial power. In almost every age, 
some one has bad the complete mastery on the ocean, 
and this superiority has been occasionally so great as to 
more than counterbalance the combined maritime force 
of all other nations, if such a combination were practica- 
ble. But when a single nation finds itself possessed of 
a power any where, which no one, nor all other nations, 
can successtully check or countervail, the consequences 
are too sadly unfolded in the pages of history. Such a 
nation grows | resumptuous, impatient of contradiction or 
opposition, and finds the solution of national problems 
easier, and more grateful to its pride, by the sword, than 
by the slow and less brilliant process of patient investi- 
tion. If the superiority be on the ocean, the excesses 
in the abuses of that power become intolerable. Al- 
though, in the arrangement of things, security against 
oppression should be the greatest where it is most likely 
to be often practised, it is, nevertheless, remarkable, 
that the progress of enlightened civilization has been 
much more advanced on tlhe land than on the ocean 
And, accordingly, personal rights, and especially those 
of property, have both a safety and protection on the 
former, which they do not enjoy on the latter element. 
Scarcely: any circumstance would now tend more to exalt 
the character of America, than that of uniting its endea- 
vors to bring up the arrears of civilization, as applied to 
the ocean, to the same forward point which it bas attain- 
ed on the land, and thus rendering men and their pro- 
erty secure against all human injustice and violence, 
eave them exposed only to the action of those storms 
and disasters, sufficiently perilous, which are compre- 
hended in the dispensations of Providence. 

It is under the influence of these considerations, that 
you will bring forward, at the contemplated congress, the 
proposition to abolish war against private property and 
non-combatants upon the ocean. Private property o/ an 
enemy is protected when on land from seizure and con- 
fiscation. Those who donot bear aris there are not 
disturbed in their vocations. Why should not the same 
humane exemptions be extended to the sea? If mer- 
chandise ina warehouse on shore remains unmolested, 
amidst the ravages of modern war, can any good reason be 
assigned for allowing the same merchandise, when trans- 
ferred toa ship which is peaceably navigating the ocean to 
be an object of legitimate capture andcondemnation? Ifar- 
tisans and husbandmen are permitted without hindrance, 
to pursue their respective callings, why should not the 
not less useful maviners be allowed peaceably to distri- 
bute the productions of their industry in exchanges for 
the common benefit of mankind? This has been an ob- 
ject which the United States have had much at heart, 
ever since they assumed their place among the nations. 
More than forty years ago, Dr. Franklin, one of their 
most enlightened and successful ministers, thus ex press- 
ed himself: ‘‘Itis time, it is high time, for the sake of 
humanity, that a stop were put to this enormity. The 
United Siates of America, though better situated than 
any European nation, to meke profit by privateering, are 











as far as in them lies, endeavoring to abolish the practice, 
by offering, in all their treaties with other powers, an 
article engaging solemnly that, in ease of future war, no 
privateer shall be commissioned on either side, and that 
unarmed merchant ships, on both sides, shall pursue 
their voyages unmolested. This will be a happy im. 
provement of the law of nations. The humane and the 
just cannot but wish general success tothe proposition. ”»— 
What the sagacious forecast of that illustrious man ena- 
bled him to anticipate at that early day of our national 
existence, has been fully confirmed in our subsequent 
progress. We are better situated than any other nation, 
und, inthe event of war, we now have ample means to 
enable us to make profit by privateering. But faithful 
to our principles, we now offer in our maturer and strong- 
er condition, the same stipulations which were offered 
by Franklin and other American negotiators, but which 


might then have been attributed to our infancy and weak- 
ness, 


Ii, by the common consent of nations, private pro- 
perty on the ocean was no longer liable to capture, as 
lawful prize of war, the principle that free ships should 
make free goods, would lose its importance, by being merg- 
ed inthe more liberal and extensive rule. But, judg- 
ing from the slow progress of civilization in its operations 
on the practices of war, and the tenacity with which 
power ever clings to advantages which it conceives itself 
to possess, it would be too much to indulge any very san- 
guine hope of a speedy universal concurrence in a total 
exemption of all private property from capture. Some 
nations may be prepared to admit the limited, who would 
withhold their assent from the more comprehensive 
principle. You will, therefore, «!so kt ign the adop- 
tion of the rule, that tree ships shall make free goods, 
and its converse, that inimical ships shall make _ inimica} 
goods. The one seems necessarily to follow from the 
other, and in their practical application there is a sim- 
plicity and certainty in both, which strongly recommend 
them to general adoption. Both operate m favor of neu- 
trality, and thus present a new dissuasive to nations from 
rashly engaging in war. It will oceur, of course, to you, 
to insert a provision restricting the operation of these 
principles to those nations which shall agree to observe 
them. 


You will propose a definition of blockade. The ex- 
perience of the United States and that of some of the 
new American nations, short as has been the term of 
their existence, alike indicate the utility of a plain and 
intelligible description of the facts which constitute a 
legitimate blockade. The want of such a definition has 
been the principal cause of any difficulties which have 
arisen between themand the United States. The belli- 
gerent interest is to extend, the neutral to contract, as 
much as possible, the range of a blockade. The belli- 
gerent interest is to insist upon the smallest possible, 
that of the neutral upon the largest practicable amount of 
foreeto give validity to the blockade. Inthis conflict of 
opposite pretentions, as thebelligerent has arms in his 
hands ready to support his, the neutral generally suffers. 
The best security against abuses on either side, is a clear 
definition, which, by presenting circumstances notorious 
in their nature and character, admits of no controversy 
among those who have a proper sense of justice, and en- 
tertaining mutual regard for their respective rights. 
You will find in the treaty with Colombia, and that with 
the Central Republic, recently concluded and ratified here 
(copies of both of which are herewith) a definition of 
blockade which may be proposed and safely followed. 
In the same treaties are also contained articles supply- 
ing a list of contraband, and several other articles ll 
ing reference to a state of war, in which the contracting 
parties may be belligerent orneutral, asthe case may 
be, all of which you are authorized to propose. In con- 
nexion with this interesting subject, you are furnished, 
among the oe documents, with a letter from 
my predecessor, under date the 28th day of J ays 1823, 
addressed to Mr. Rush, minister of the United States at 
London, with the draft of articles for a treaty which he 
was authorized to propose to Great Britain. ‘They may 
facilitate your labors. ‘lhe articles, having been prepar- 
ed with much consideration, may serve as models for 
any that may be agreed on at the congress, uponcorre> 
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ponding topics. It is hardly necessary to add that this 
recent experiment with Great Britain, like all others 
which preceded it, proved abortive. 
Among the most important objects which are likely 
to engage the attention of the congress, is that of endea- 
voring to fix some general principles of intercourse, ap- 
plicable to all the powers of America, for the mutual 
ulation of their commerce and navigation. The 
United States, from the origin of the present war, Lave, 
on ali proper occasions, uniformly proclaimed that they 
entertained no desire to procure tor themselves, from 
any of the new powers, peculiar commercial advantages. 
ey continue to adhere to this disinterested doctrine. 
You wil) state in your conferences that, as they have not 
sought, in treating with the American states, separately, 
either will they seek, in juint negotiations with them, for 
any privileges which are not equally extended to every 
one ofthem. Indeed, they are prepared themselves, to 


treaty with the latter power. Whether it was adverted 
to or not, in that which was conducted by Mr. Anderson 
with Colombia, he will recollect. We can consent to no 
such exception. You will resist it in every form, if it 
be brought torward; and you will subseribe to no treaty 
which shall admit it. We are notyet informed whether 
Mex co has abandoned the exception, aud concluded with 
Mr. Poinsett a commercial treaty, or has persevered in 
it and broken off the negotiation. The basis of the 
most favored nation l-aves the party, who treats on it, 
free to prohibit what foreign produce and manufactures 
he pleases, and to impose on such as may be admitted 
into his ports, any duties which his policy or his interests 
may require. ‘The principle only enjoims immpartiality 
as tothe foreign powers to whom it is applied, and con- 
sequently that his prohibitions and his duties, whatever 
they may be, shall equally extend to the produce and 
manufactures of all of them. If a nation has alread 





extend to the powers of Europe the sume liberal princi- 
ples of commercial intercourse and navigation, on which 
the United States are ready to treat. ‘The president hopes 
that you will meet with corresponding dispositions in the 
other American states; and that you will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining their ready concurrence to the equi- 
table bases of perfect equality and reciprocity, which you 
are hereby empowered at once to propose for the com- 
merce and navigation between all the American nations. 
The whole of what is very material to their commerce 
and navigation may be comprised under two general 
principles, both of which are foun‘ed on those bases. 
The first is, that no American nation shall grant any 
favors in commerce or navigation to any foreign power 
whatever, either upon this or any other continent, which 








shall not extend to every other American nation. And, 
2dly. ‘That whatever may be imported from any foreign | 
country into any one American nation, or exported from | 
it in its own vessels, may in like manner, be imported | 
into, or exported from the same nation, in the vessels of 
every other American nation, the vessel, whether nation- 
alor foreign, and the cargo paying, in both instances, 
exactly the same duties and charges, and no more. 

The first of those two principles is so stongly recom- 
mended to all nations, by considerations of policy as well 
as justice, that it will command, at least in the abstract, 
the assent of most, as soon as it is announced. Nations 
are equal, common members of an universal family. 
Why should there be any inequality between them in 
their commercial intercourse? Why should one grant 
favors to another, which it withholds froma third? All 
such partial favors are liabie to excite jealousies, and in 
the end, are counterbalanced or punished by the injured 
powers. The principle now proposed doesnot preclude 
those particular arrangements which are founded upon 
real and just equivalents, independent of mere commer- 
cial reciprocity, by which certain advantages are granted 
to a particular power; but it is wiser even to avoid these 
as much as possible. if the principle be correct in its 
universal application, it must be allowed to be particu- 


contracted engagements with another power, by which it 
has granted commercial favors, inconvenient or inju- 
rious to itself, it may be contrary to its interests to ex- 
tend these same favors to other nations... But the United 
States have made no such improvident concessions to any 
particular foreign power, nor have any of the other 
American states, as far as we know.. The time and the 
theatre, therefore, are propitious for the adoption of a 
broad and liberal commercial principle, which, by dis- 
pensing equal favor to all, deprives every one of any 
just cause of complaint. 

2. Lo the other leading principle which has been stae 
ted, that of allowing the importation into, or the expor- 
tation from, the ports of any American nation, in the ves- 
sels of every other, of all produce and manufactures, the 
introduction or exportauion of which is admitted by law, 
both the native and the foreign vessel and the cargo pay- 
ing the same duties and charges, and no other, the presi- 
dent attaches the greatest importance. You will press 
it, in your conferences, with an earnestness and zeal 
proportionate to its high value, and to the liberality, in 
which which it is conceived. Its reciprocity is perfect; 
and when it comes to be adopted by all nations, we can 
scarcely see any thin. beyond it in the way of improve- 
ment tothe freedem and interests of their mutual navi- 
gation. The devices of maritime nations have been 
various to augment their marine, at the expense of oth- 
er powers. When there has been a passive acquiescence 
in the operation of these devices, without any resort to 
countervailing regulation, their success has sometimes 
been very great. But nations are now too enlighten- 
ed to submit quietly to the selfish efforts of any. one 
power to engross, by its own separate legislation, a dis- 
proportionate share of navigation in their mutual inter- 
course. Those efforts are now met by opposite efforts; 
restriction begets restriction, until the discovery is at 
last made, alter a long train of vexatious and irritating 
acts and maneuvres on both sides, that the course of 
selfish legislauon ultimately does not affect the distribu- 
tion of maritime power whilst is is attended with the 





larly adapted to the condition and circumstances of the 
American powers. The United States have had no diffi- 
culty in treating on that principle, with the republics of 
Colombia and Central America, and it is accordingly in- 
serted in the treaties which have been made with both 
those powers. Other of the American nations are be- 
lieved to have a disposition to adopt it. The United 
Mexican states alone have opposed it, and in their nego- 
tations with us have brought forward the inadmissible 
exception, from its operation, of those American states 
which have a Spanish origin, in whose behalf Mexico in- 
sists upon being allowed to grant commercial favors which 
she may refuse to the United States. Of the view whieh 
We entertain of such an exception, you will be able to 
possess yourselves, by perusing a despatch from this of- 
fice to Mr. Poinsett, under date the 9th day of Novem- 
ber, 1825,a copy of which is herewith. ‘He has been 
instructed to break off the negotiations, if, contrary to 
expectation, the Mexican government should persist in 

€ exception. What renders it more extraordinary is 
that, whilst they pretend that there has been something 
ike such an understanding between thé new republies, 
no such exception was insisted upon by either Colombia 
or the Central Republic. It was not even mentioned du- 


certain evil of putting nations into an illhumor with each 
other. Experience at last teaches that, in every view, it 
is better to begin and to continue in the career of liber- 
ality, than in that of a narrow and restricted policy, since 
the most that can be said against the former, is, that it 
only conductsto the same end, without, however, the 
unpleasant incidents to which the other finally but imevi- 
tably leads. There is a simplicity in the principle of re~ 
ciprocal liberty of navigation, which confers on it a strong 
recommendation. It renders unnecessary all diffieult 
and vexatious scrutiny into the origin of the contents Of 
a mixed cargo. It dispenses with all penalties and for- 
feitures, denounced for whatis often both an ignorant 
and innocent violation of custom house law, in the intro- 
duction, perhaps, of a single interdicted article of small 
value, which is made, by arbitrary regulation, to taint 
the whole cargu of immense value. It sets up a rule at 
once plain and intelligible, Itrefers the foreigner, for 
what he may lawfully do, to an observation of that which 
the native actually does. It opens every American port 
to every American vessel, on the same equal terms, no 
matter in what distant sea her enterprise may have sought 
and earned the riches with which she is laden. This 
principle of reciprocal freedom of navigation like that of 





ring the late negotiation here, which terminated in the 


the most favored nation, leaves every state, which adopts 
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it, at liberty to impose such tonnage duties as its neces- 
sities or policy may dictate. It only holds out that wha- 
ever may be imposed shall extend alike to the national 
and the foreign vessel, and alsothat the cargo, whether 
of importation or exportat.on, shall be charged with thie 
same duties, whoever may be the proprietor, or m whut- 
ever vesse! it may be laden, Perhajs itinay be propo- 
sed to agree to tie impositen of precisely the same rate 
of duties, on vessel and cargo, an ail the ports of the 
American nations. But that would bo madiniss ble. ft 
would subject each state to inconvenient restrictions on 
its power of taxation, instead of leaving it free, as is best 
for each, to consult the circumstances of its own peculiar 
position, its habits, ats constitution of government, and the 
most fitting sources of revenue for itself. As to the for- 
eigner, he has no pretext to complamt when the sam: 
measure is applied to him and the native. 

It may perhaps, be objected that the marine of the 
other American nations is yet in its infancy; that ours has 
mate great advances; and thatthey cannot be prepared 
for this reciprocal liberty of navigation until they have 
made some further progress in establishing thers. The 
difference in the condition of the marine of the respee- 
tive countries, assumed im the supposed argument cer- 
tainly exists. Sut how is itto be remedied? By a sys-| 
tem which shall aim at engrossment, and which will 
therefore, provoke retaliation? Or one, which dealing 
liberally by others, will lead them to measure out lider 
ality mreturn’ ‘These alternatives have been alread: 
discussed; and it has been shown that the first system is 
never successful, except trom the forbearance of forvign | 
powers to countervail it, which is not now to be expected 
n the present watchful state of the maritime world. If we’ 
are to await for the commencement of the equal and 
liberal system, until all nations shall have brought up 
their respective marines even and abreast, it may be 
considered as indefinitely, if not forever postponed. If 
the new states would build up tor thensseclves powertul 
marines, they mu-tseek for their elements notin a nar- 
row and contracted legislation, neutralized by the coun- 
teracting legislation of other nations, but in the abun- 
dance and excellence of ther materials for ship 
building, in the skill of their artisans and the. cheapness 
of their manutacture, in the number 4 their seamen and | 
their hardy and enterprising character, tormed by expo-' 
sure in every branch of sca farmg life, by adventures | 
onevery ocean, and invigorated by a liberal, cheerful and | 
fearless competition with foreign powers. 

Both of the principles which I have been discussing | 
are provided for, though somewhat more ndet i, in the 
second, third, fourth and fifth articles of the betore men- 
tioned treaty with the federation of the Centre of Ame- 
rica, ‘They may serve as models for those which you 
are now authorised to propose; and you will consider 
yourselves empowered to agree to articles similar with 
all the others of that treaty, a copy of which accompa- 
nies this letter. 

It is possible that you may not find the ministers of the 
other American states prepsred to agree to the secon 
principle; that they may be unwilling to subseribe to it 
in the extent now proposed; they may not be ready to 
allow, atthe same rate of duties, a reciprocal liberty of 
exportation and importation, without restrictions as t: 
the place of origin of the cargo, the ownership, or des- 
tination of the vessel.—You will not abandon the effort 
to establish that principle, in its widest scope, until you 
h ve exhaused every means ofargament and persuasion, 
and become perfectly satisfied that its adoption is wholly 
impracticable. If you find their opposition to it un- 
yielding, you will then propose a modification of the 

principle so as to make it, at least, comprehend the 
productions and manufactures of all the American na- 
uons, including the West India islands. When so Iimit- 
ed, {it will still has: great pract.cal benefit; all v. ssels of 
the several American powers will enjoy under it a re- 
ciprocal liberty of exportation and importation of what- 
ever of American productions and mann actures, compre- 
hending the produce of the sea, is allowed by the sepa- 
rate laws of ea h,a the same standard of duties for th 
vessel andl her cargo. If the reasoning be correct in 





support of the principle in its greatest latitude, it will ot 
course, sustain it inthis more restricted operation. To 


toe 


of its embracing, at least, the American states, that there 
is great similarity in the produce of various parts of 
them, and consequently a great difficulty in tracing ar- 
ucles, having a common character and striking resem- 
blanee, to the gountrics of their respective origin, and 
subjecting then, to different rates of duty, as they ha 
pen to be unported in different vessels or blended toge- 
ther in the same vessel. 

if you find the principle still objected to with that modi- 
fication, you will lastl) propose it with the still great. 
ev restriction of oni. fiarnishing the rule which shall be 
observed between any two of the American nations who 
may agree tout, in regard to ther mutual navigation, 
when employed in transporting ther cespectve produce 
and manufactures. Under this torn, it 1s proposed by 
the United States, on the Sd March, 1815, {see 4th vol, 
of the laws, page 824] to all nations. On the Sd of July, 
of the same year it was enzratted on the convention 
with Great Britain [see 6th vol. of the laws, page 603), 
Subsequently, it was applied to the Netherlands, the 
hoperial Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Lubeck and 
Bremen, the Dukedom of Oldenburg, Norway, Sardinia, 
and Russia [see acts Ist session, 18th congress, page 4). 
it was also embraced in our treaty » ith Sweden, of 1816, 
(See 6th vol. of the laws, page 642] and has recently been 
agreed to by Colombia. In the event of a concurrence 
in the principle, in this more limited import, the first, 
second, and third articles of the before-mentioned con- 
vention with Great Britain will furnish models which may 
be followed in the draft of those to which you are autho- 
rised to agree. ‘These three articles embrace other sub- 


jects besides that principle, but they are such as to have 


either a direct connexion with it, or are necessary to give 
full und complete effect to it In deseritbing the terri- 
tories of the new American states with which we are to 
maintain hereafter a commercial intercourse, you will 
see the propriety of employ ing, in any treaty which you 
may conclude, such terms as may embrace whatever 
territories, insular or continental, may appertain to each 
upon the termination of the present war. During its fu- 
ture progress, possessions may be won or lost, which, as 
the case may be, should be comprehended or excluded 
by those terms. 

In December, 1823, the then president of the United 
States, in his annual message, upon the —- of con- 
gress, announced, as a principle applicable to this conti 
nent, what ought hereatter to be insisted upon, that no 


| European nation ought to be allowed to plant upon it 


new colonics, ll: was not proposed, by that principle, to 
disturb pre-existing European colonies already establish- 
ed in America; the principle looked torward, not back- 
ward. Several of the new American states have given 
intimations of their concurrence in the prineiple; and it 
is believed thai it must command the assent of the impar- 
tial world. Whilst America was, comparatively, a 
boundiess waste, and an almost unpeopled desert, claim- 
ed, and probably first settled with civilized men by the 
Eur pean powers who discovered it, it they could agree 
among themselves as to the limits of their respective ter- 
ritories, there was no American state to oppose, or whose 
rights could be effected by, the establishment of new co- 
lonies. But now the case is entirely altered; from the 
north eastern limits of the United States in North Ame- 
rica to Cape Horn in South America, on the Atlantic 
ocean, with one or two inconsiderable exceptions; and 
from the same cape to the filty-first coures of north lat- 
itude in North America, on the Pacific ocean, without 
any exception, the whole coasts and countries belong to 
sovereign resident American powers. There is, there- 
fore, no chasm within the described limits in which anew 
Europ: an colony could be now introduced, without vic- 
laimg the territorial rights of some American state. ‘An 
attempt to establish such a colony, and 0 its estalylish- 
ment to acquire sovereign rights for any European pow- 
er, must be regarded as an inadmissible encroachment. 
If any portion of the people of Europe, driven by oppres- 
sion from their native country, or xetuated by the desire 
of improving the condition of themselves or their poster- 
ity, wish to migrate to America, it will no doubt be the 
policy of all the new states, as it ever has been ours, to 
afford them an asyium, and, by naturalization, to exten! 
to such of them as are worthy the same political priv 





which may be udded, as a strong consideration in favor 


leges which are enjoyed by the native citizens, But ths 
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faculty of emigration cannot be allowed to draw after it 
the + of the European state, of which such emigrants 
shall have been natives, to acquire sovereign powers in 
America. The rule is good by which one, in judging of 
another’s conduct or pretentions, is advised to reverse 
positions. What would Europe think of an American 
attempt to plant there an American colony? If its pride | 
would be provoked, and its powers exerted, to repress | 
and punish such a presumptuons act, it is high time that) 
it should be recollected and felt that Americans, them- 
selves descended from Europeans, have also their sensi- 
bilities and their rights. 

To prevent any such new European colonies, and to 
warn Europe beforehand that they are not hereafter to 
be admitted, the president wishes you to propose a joint 
deelaration of the several American states, each, howe- 
ver, acting for and binding only itself, that within the 
limits of their respective territories, no new European 
colony will hereafter be allowed to be established — It is 
not intended to commit the parties, who may concur In 
that declaration, to the support of the particular bounda- 
ries which may be claimed by any one of them; nor is it 
proposed to commit them to a joint resistance: against 
any future attempt to plant a new European colony _ It 
is believed that the moral effect alone of a joint declara- 
tion, emanating trom the authority of all th» American 
nations, will effectually serve to prevent the effort to es- 





by other powers. And if at this premature period an at- 
tempt at independence should be so far attended with 
success as to break the connexion with Spain, one por- 
tion of the inhabitants of the island, as well as their neigh- 
bors in the United States, and in some other directions, 
would live in continual dread of those tragie scenes 
which were formerly exhibited ina neighboring island, 
the population of which would be tempted, by the very 
fact of that independe ce, to employ all the means which 
vicinity, similarity of origin and sympathy could supply, 
to foment and stimulate insurrection, in order to gam ule 
timate strength to their own cause. 

2. A guarantied independence of Cuba, although it 
might relieve the island from the dangers which have 
been just noticed, would substitute others not less formi- 
dable, and which, it is believed, are almost insuperable. 
Who shall be the guarantying powers? Shall they be 
exclusively American, or mixed, partl» American and 
partly European? What shall be the amount of ther 
respective contributions to the proteeting force, mix 
litary and naval, and to the other means necessary to up- 
hold the loeal government?) Who shall have the com< 
mand of that force? Will not the guarantying powers, 
not in command, entertain continual apprehensions and 
jeslousies of the commanding power? The candid must 
own that these are perplexin: questions; and that, upon 
the whole, althongh all thought of that modification of 








tablish any such new colony; but if it should not, and the | 


attempt should actually be made, it will then be time 
enou hh for the American powers to consider the propri- 
ety of negotiating between themselves, and, if necessary, 
of adopting in concert, the measures which may be neces- 
sary to check and prevent it. The respeet which is due 
fo themselves, as well as to Europe, requires that they 
should rest in confidence that a declaration, tims solemn- 
ly put forth, will command universal deference. It will 
not be necessary to give to the declaration, now propos- 
ed, the form of a treaty. It may be signed by the seve- 
ral ministers at the congress, and promulgated to the 
world as evidence of the sense of all the American pow- 
ers. 

Among the subjects which must engage the consider- 
ation of the congress, scarcely any has an interest so 
powerful and commanding as that which belongs to Cuba 
and Porto Rico; the former especially. Cuba, from its 
position, the present amount and the character of it pop- 
ulation, that which it is capable of sustaining, its vast, 
though almost latent resources, is at present the great 
object of attraction both to Furope and America, No 
power, not even Spain itself, has, in such a variety of 
forms, so deep an interest in its future fortunes, what- 
ever they may happen to be, asthe United States, Our 
policy in regard to itis fully and frankly disclosed in 
the before-mentioned note to Mr. Middleton. It is there 
stated, that, for ourselves, we desire no change in the 
possession or political condition of that island: and that 
we could not, with indifference, see it transferred from 
Spain to any other European power. We are unwilling 
to sec its transfer or annexation to either of the new 
American states, If the present war should much long- 
er continue, there are three conslitions, into some one 
ef which that island may fall during its further progress, 
aad all of them deserve the most particular and serious 
cansideration. The first is, its independence, resting at 
the close of the war upon its own unassisted resources 
to maintain that independence. 2dly, Its independence, 


with the guaranty of other powers, either of Europe or 


of America, or both. And, 3dly, [ts conquest and at- 
tachment to the dominions of the republic of Colombia 
or Mexico. We will now examine each of those pre- 
dicaments of the island, in the order in which they have 
been stated. 

1. If Cuba had the ability, within itself, of maintaining 


an independent self-government against all assaults from 
without or within, we should prefer to see it in that state; | 
because we desire the happiness of others as well as our- 


selves, and we believe that it is in the general, most likely 


to be secured by a local government, springing directly 


from, and identified in feeling, interest, and symathy, 
with the people to be governed. 


petency, at present, to sustain scif-government, unaided 


the But a mere glance at 
the limited extent, moral condition, and discordant cha- 
wacter of its population, must convince all of its incom- 


independence should not, perhaps, be dismissed as abso- 
lutely inadmissible, under any possiblc cireumsianews, it 
| must be agreed to be one, to which if assent is ultimate- 
ly yield: d, it must be reluctantly, from a train of unfore- 
seen and tincontrollable events. 

With respect to the conquest and annex ‘tion of the is- 
land to Colombia or Mex: o. it should be re-narked that, 
i that be atte npted, the whole character of the pr-sent 
war will be entirely ehanged. Hitherto, on the part of 
tie v publies, the contest has b«en for in ‘ependence and 
s If-zovernment, and they have had, on thes side, the 
zood wshes and the friendly s\ mpathies of « large por- 
ton of the world, and those esp: cially of the people of 
th: United States. But in the event of a military entere 
prise dirceted against Cuba, it wl b com: a war of com 
quest. In such a war, whatever may be the result of 
that enterprise, the interests of other powers, now m utral, 
may be seriously affected, and 1 may be called upon 
to perform important duties, which they may not be at 
liberty to neglect. The issue of such a war may have 
great influence upon the balance and stability of power 
m the West Indies. Nations of Europe may feel them- 
selves required to interpose forcibly, to arrest a course 
of events to which they cannot be indifferent. If they 
should limit their interposition merely to the object of 
preventing anychange In th existing state of things in 
respect to the islands. the Unned States, far from being 
under any pledge, at present, to oppose them, might 
find themselves, contriry to their inelmation, reluctantly 
drawn by a current of events totheir side. In consider- 
ing such an enterprise as has been supposed, if it be an- 
dertaken, there ought to be an anxious and deliberate 
examination, first, into the means of Colombia and 


meut on the first point. 
ustoform such a judgment, «a knowledge, first, of the | 
force, military and naval, which the republics can ap- | 
ply to the operation; secondly, that which Spain can 
exert in resistance; and, thirdly, what portion of the ine 
habitants of the island would take part on the one and: 
on the other side of the billigerents. Although we 
have not this information in ample detail, w+ know tha 

Spain is in actual possession, with a very considerabl 


pregnable, and other strong-holds in the island; thaf 
driven, as she has been, from the continent of Ameriea, 
all her means and all her efforts will now be concet 
trated on this most valuable of her remaining Americal 
possessions; that to this end she will apply her attention: 
which has been hitherto too much distracted by th 
multitude of her belligerent exertions iu North an 
South America, exclusively to this most importaut poi 
that to its succour she will gather up from her y 











Mexico to accomplish the object; and, secondly, their | 
power to preserve aud defend the acquisition if made, — 
We have not the data necessary to form a ecrtain judge © 
We ought to possess, to enable | 


military force; that this foree, recently much strength 
ened, occupies the Moro castle, deemed almost ime 
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wreck, the residue of her once powerful army in Europe 
and America; and that there is reason to believe, that 
if she should not be openly assisted by any of the Euro- 
pean powers, she may receive from them covert but irre- 
sponsible aid. With all these resources and favorable 
circumstances combined, it must be adinitted that the 
conquest of Cuba is very difficult, if not impracticable, 
without extensive and powerful means, béth naval and 
military. But, secondly, do either Colombia or Mexi- 
co possess such means? We doubtit. They have both 
to create a marine. A single ship of the line, two fri- 
gates, and three or four vessels of a smaller grade, badly 
manned, compose the whole naval force of the United 
Mexican States. That of Colomb:a is not much greater, 
nor better manned. But the means of transporting and 
a and defending, during its voyage, the military force ne- 

cessary to achieve the conquest, are absolutely indispen- 
suble. Nay, more, it would be in the last degree rash 






























































two republics possessed, »nd could retain, a naval superi- 
ority at least in the Gulf of Mexico to provi 'e for those 
contingencies which ought always to be anticipated by 
the vicissitudes of war. And, in the third place, it is 
well known that the inhabitants of Cuba, far from being 
united in favor of invasion, entertain great apprehensions 
as to their future safety, in such an event, and that they 
especially dread an invasion from Colombia, on account 
S the character of a portion of the troops ot that repub- 
ic. 

But, if all difficulties were surmounted, and the con- 
quest of the island was once effected, we should not be 
without continual fears of the instability of its future 
condition. The same want of naval power, which would 
be felt in reducing, would be subsequently experience: 
in defending and preserving it. Neither Colombia nor 
Mexico is destined to be a first rate naval power.— 
They both, (Mexico still more than Colombia), want 
an extent of sea coast, bays, inlets, and harbors, the 
nurseries of seamen; in short, all the essential elements 
ofa powerful marine. England, France, the Netherlands, 
Spain herself, when she shall, as at some no very dis- 
tant day she must, recover from her present debility, 
will for a long time to come, if not for ever, as naval 
powers, outrank either Mexico or Colombia. A war 
with any one of those European nations would place 
Cuba in the hands of either of those two republics, at 
» the mostimminent hazard. It is impossible for the go- 
> vernment of the United States to close their eyes to the 
| fact, that, in the event ofa military enterprise being pro- 
secuted by the republics against Cuba, the ships, the sea- 
men, the cannon, and the other naval means necessary 
to conduct it, will have been principally obtained in the 
United States. Although, far from giving any counte- 
nance to the procurement of those supplies, determined 
to maintain a faithful neutrality, they have directed a 
strict enforcement of their laws; the fact, nevertheless, 
of their being collected within their ports, subjects them 
_ to unfriendly and injurious suspicions. And they would 

see, with much repugnance, resources drawn from them- 
selves applied to the accomplishment of an object to 
which their policy and their interests are opposed. 

The president hopes that these considerations, enfore- 
ed by such others as may present themselves to you, if 
they should not be deemed of sufficient weight to pre- 
vent altogether any invasion of Cuba, will, at least, dis- 

suade from any rash or premature enterprise with in- 
j adequate or doubtful means. And itis required by the 
frank and friendly relations which we most anxiously de- 
‘sire ever to cherish with the new republics, that you 
“should, without reserve, explicitly state, that the United 
)States have too much at stake in the furtunes of Cuba, 
‘to allow them to see, with indifference, a war of invasion 
Pp psecuted in a desolating manner, or to see employed 
On the purposes of such a war, one race of the inhabi- 
tants combatting against another, upon principles and with 
Motives that must mevitably lead, if not to the exter- 
Mnination of one party or the other, to the most shock- 
ung excesses. The humanity of the United States, in 
respect to the weaker, and which, in such a terrible 
Struggle, would probably be the suffering portion, and 
their duty to defend themselves against the contagion of 
fuch near and dangerous examples, would constrain 
mem, even at the hazard of losing their friendship, 


and imprudent to throw an army into Cuba, unless the } 
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greatly as they value it, of Mexico and Colombia, to 
employ all the means necessary to their security. 

If you should be unable to prevail on those republics 
to.renounce all designs of the mvasion and conquest of 
Ca a and Porto Rico, you will then exert your endea- 
vors to induce them to suspend the execution of them 
until the result is known of the interposition which we 
are authorized to believe the late emperor of Russia, 
and his allies, at the instance of the United States, have 
made to put an end to the war, and that which has been 
herein stated to have been recently made at the mstance 
of the republic of Colombia. Such a suspension is due 
to Russia. It would be a deference to that great power 
which the reigning emperor would not fail to appreciate, 
and the value of which the new republics might bereafe 
ter experience, if in this instance, the counsels, which: 
we have reason to believe will have been given to Spain, 
should not be followed. But there is much reason to- 
hope, that Spain will pause before she rejects them, and. 

will see her true interest, as all the world sees it. on: 
the side of peace, and the late events, the fall of the 
castles of San Juan d’Ulloa and of Callao especially, 
must have a powerful effect in urging her to terminate 
the war. 

A cut or canal for purposes of navigation, somewhere 
through the Isthmus that connects the two Americas, . 
to unite the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, will form a '‘pro- 
per subject of consideration at the congress. That vast 
object, if it should ever be accomplished will be inte- 
resting in a greater or less degree to all parts of the 
world. But to this continent will probabiy accrue the 
largest amount of benefit from its execution; and to 
Colombia, Mexico, the Central Republic, Peru and the 
United States, more than to any other of the American 
nations. What is to redound to the advantage of all 
America, should be effected by common means, and 
united exertions, and should not be left to the separate 
and unassisted efforts of any one power. 

In the present limited state of our information as to 
the practicability and the probable expense of the ob- 
ject, it would not be wise to do more than to make 
some preliminary arrangements. The best routes will 
be, most likely, found in the territory of Mexico, or 
that of the Central Republic. The latter republic made 
tothis government, on the 8th day of February of last 
vear. in a note which Mr. Canaz, its minister here, ad- 
dressed to this department, (a copy of which is now 
furnished) a liberal offer, manifesting high and honora- 
ble confidence in the United States. The answer which 
the president instructed me tc give, (of which a copy is 
also now placed in your hands), could go no further 
than to make suitable acknowledgments for the friendly 
overture, and to assure the Central Republic that mea- 
sures would be adopted to place the United States in 
the possession of the information necessary to enlighten 
their judgment. If the work should ever be executed, 
so as toadmit of the passage of sea vessels from ocean 
to ocean, the benefits of it ought not to be exclusively 
appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended 
to all parts of the globe upon the payment of a just 
compensation or reasonable tolls. What is most des 
sirable at present is, to possess the data necessary tt 
form a correct judgment of the practicability and the 
probable expense of the undertaking on the roates whit:h 
offer the greatest facilities. Measures have been already 
executed, or be in progress to acquire the requisite kno. w- 
ledge. You will enquire particularly as to what has 
been dotie or may have been designed by Spain @¢ hy 
either of the new states; and obtain all other infor ma- 
tion that may be within your reach, to solve this Tnter- 
esting problem. You will state to the ministers of the 
other Ameriean powers that the government sof the 
U. States takes a lively interest in the execution of the 
work, and will see with peculiar satisfaction thg.t it lies 
within the compass of reasonable human efforts. ‘Their 
proximity and local information render them my >re com- 
petent than the United States are at this time, to esti- 
mate the difficulties to be overcome. You will receive 
and and transmit to this government, any pro, posals that 














may be made, or plans that may be sugge/sted for its 
joint execution, with assurances that they v//ill be atten- 
tively examined, with an earnest desire to / reconcile the 




















interests and views of all the American ug/tions. 
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Ti will probably be proposed, as a fit subject of conside- 

ration for the powers represented at Panama, whether 
Hayti ought to be recognized by them as an independen- 
dent state; and whether any decision taken, in that re- 
spect, should be jolt, or each “nat be left to pursue 
the dictates of itsown policy. The president is not pre- 
pared now to say that Hayti ought to be recognized as 
an independent sovereign power. Considering the na- 
ture and the manner of the establishment of the govern- 
ing power in that island, and the little respect which is 
there shown to other races than the African, the ques- 
tion of acknowledging its independence was far from 
being unattended with difficulty, prior to the late ar- 
rangement, which, it is understood, has been made be- 
tween France and Hayti. According to that arrange- 
ment, if we possess correct information of its terms, the 
parent coaatry acknowledges a nominal independence in 
the colony, and as a part of the price of this acknow- 
ledgment, Hayti, agrees to receive for ever the produce 
of France at a rate of duty one half below that which is 
exacted, in the ports of Hayti, from all other nations. 
This is a restriction upon the freedom of its action to: 
which no sovereign power, really independent, would 
ever subscribe. There is no equivalent on the side of 
France, in the favorable terms on which the produce of 
Hayti is received in the ports of France. If the colonial 
relation may be correctly described to be the monopoly 
of the commerce of the colony, enjoyed by the parent 
state, it cannot be affirmed that Hayti has not voluntarily, 
by that arrangement, consented to its revival. There 
was no necessity urging her to agree to it, however she 
may have been called upon, by just and equitable con- 
siderations, to indemnify the former individual proprie- 
tors for the loss of their property in St. Domingo. Prior 
to the conclusion of that arrangement, Hayti enjoyed, no 
matter how established, a sort of independence, in fact. 
By that arrangement she has voluntarily, and in a most | 
essential particular, in respect to all foreign nations, 
changed her character, and has become, to say the least, 


complaint unless it should be exclusive. As the citizens 
of any of the American nations have a right, when here, 
without hindrance, to worship the Deity according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, our citizens ought to 
be allowed the same privilege when, prompted by busi- 
ness or inclination, they visit anv of the American states, 
You are accordingly authorized to propose a joint dec-, 
laration, to be subseribed by the ministers of all or any 
of the powers represented, that w.thin their several lime 
its there shall be free toleration of religious worship. 
And you will also, in any treaty or treaties that you ma 
conclude, endeavor to have inserted an article stipulating 
the liberty of religious worship in the territories of the 
respective parties. When this great interest is placed on 
the basis of such a solemn declaration, and such bind- 
ing treaty stipulations, it will have all reasonable and 
practical security. And this new guaranty will serve to 
give strength to the favorable dispositions of enlightened 
men im the various American states, against the influence 
of bigotry and superstition. —The declaration on this 
subject in which you are authorized to unite, as well as 
that directed against European colonization within the 
territorial limits of any of the American nations, herein- 
before mentioned, does no more than announce, in res- 
pect to the United States, the existing state of their insti- 
tutions and laws. Neither contracts any new obligation, 
on thei part, nor makes any alteration as to them, in the 
present condition of things. The president being the 
organ through which this government communicates with 
foreign powers, and being charged with the duty of taking 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, 1s competent to 
anthorize both declarations. 


Questions of boundary, and other matters of contro- 
versy, among the new American. powers, will probably 
present themselves, and of which an amicable adjustment 
may be aitempted at the congress. Your impartial and. 
disinterested position, in relation to any such disputes, 
may occasion you to be called upon for your advice and 


> not an independent state. Under the actual circum- 
stances of Hayti, the president does not think that it 
would be proper, at this time to recognize it as a new 
state. The acknowledgment, or declining to acknow- 


umpirage. You will, whenever your assistance may be 
required to settle those controversies, manilest a willing- 
ness to give your best counsel and advice; and, if it should 
be desired, you will also serve as arbitrators. A dispute 
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ledge, the independence of Havti, is not a measure of| 18 Understood to have existed, and to remain yet unsettled, 
i enfiiecent nappioile to require that, in either of the al-| between the United Mexican States and the Central 
 ternatives, it should be the result of a concert between| Republic, in relation to the province of Chiapa. The 
) all the American powers. president wishes you to give it a particular investigation, 


You will avail yourselves of all suitable occasions to 
_ press upon the ministers of the other American states 
| the propriety of a free toleration of religion within their 
' respective limits. The framers of our constitution of 
| government have not only refrained from incorporating 
_ with the state any peculiar form of religious worship, but 
| they have introduced an express prohibition upon the 
power of our congress to make any law respecting an es- 
_ tablishment of religion. With us, none are denied the 
right which belongs to all—to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. In our villages 
and cities, atthe same hour, often in the same square, and 
by the same kind of summons, congregations of the pious 
and devout of every religious denomination, are gathered 
together in their respective temples, and after perform- 
ing, according to their own solemn convictions, their reli- 
gious duties, quietly return and mix together in the cheer- 
ful fulfilment of their domestic and social obligations. 
Not ari: ted the heads of the same family, apper- 
taining to different sects, resort to two different churches, 
to offer up in their own chosen way their orisons, each 
bringing back to the common household stock the mo- 
ral instruction which both have derived from their re- 
Speetive pastors. In the United States, we experience no 
ingonvenience from the absence of any religious establish- 
ment, and the universal toleration which happily prevails. 
We believe that none would be felt by other nations who 
Should allow equal religious freedom. It would be deem- 
ed rash to assert that civil liberty, and an established 
church cannot exist together in the same state; but it 
may be safely affirmed that history affords no example of 
their union where the religion of the state has not only been 
established; but exclusive. If any of the American pow- 
ers think proper to introduce into their systems an es- 
tablished religion, although we should regret such a de- 
rmination, we should have no right to make a formal 


and, if justice shall be found on the side of the Republic 
of the Centre, you will lend to its cause all the counte- 
nance and support which you can give, without actually 
committing the United States. ‘This act of friendship on 
our part, is due as well on account of the high degree of 
respect and confidence which that repuclic has, on seve- 


ral occasions, displayed towards the United States,as from 
its comparative weakness. 


Finally: [have it in charge to direct your attention to 
the subject of the forms of gov.-rnment, and to the cause. 
of free institutions on this continent. The United States 
never have been, and are not mot now animated by any 
spirit of propagandism. They prefer, to all other forms 
of government, and are perfectly contented with, their 
own confederacy. Allowing no foreign interference, 
either in the formation or in thre conduct of their govern- 
ment, they are equally scrupwious in refraining from all 
interference in the original sgructure or subsequent in- 
terior movement of the goverrnments of other indepen-- 
dent nations. Indifferent they’ are not; because they can- 
not be indifferent to the hap) >iness of any nation. But 
the interest which they are a¢ :customed to cherish in the 
wisdom or folly which mf mark the course of other 
powers, in the adoption and execution of their political 
systems, is rather a feeling ot .sympathy than a principle 
of action. In the present ins tance they would conform 
to their general habit of caution isly avoiding te touch ona 
subject so delicate, but that thi 2re is reason to believe that 
one European power, if not mi ore, bias been active in both 
Colombia and Mexico, if not elsewhere, with a view to 
subvert, if possible, the exist ing forms of free govern- 
ment there established, to sul sstit ate the monacrhical in 
place of them, and to plant,on the newly erected thrones, 
European princes. In both inst ances, it is due to our 
sister republics, and otherwi se ; proper to add, that the 
design met with a merited w id p rompt repulse; but the 
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Spirit which dictated it never slumbers, and it may be re- j or to either of then, so far as they remain to be — 


newed. The plausible motive held out, and which may 
be repeated, is that of a recognition of the independence 
of the new states, with assurances that the adoption of 
smonarchicial institutions will conciliate the great powers 
of Europe. The new republics being sovereign and in- 
dependent states, and exhibiting this capacity for self 
oe ous at home, being in fact acknowledged by the 

nited States and Great Britain, and having entered into 
treaties and other national compacts with foreign powers, 
have a clear right to be recognised. From considera- 
tions of foes, the act of recognition has been delayed by 
some of the European states, but it cannot be much lon- 
ger postponed, and they will shortly find themselves re- 

uired to make the coneession from a regard to their own 

interest, if they would not from a sense of justice. But 
their 1 nition is not worth buying, and nothing would 
be more dishonorable than that the republic should pur- 
chase, by mean compliances, the formal acknowledgment 
of that independence which has been actually won, by so 
much valor and by so many sacrifices. Havimg stood out 
against all apprehensions of an attempt of the combined 
powers of Europe to subdue them, it would be base and 

usillanimous now, when they are in the undisturbed en- 
joyment of the greatest of human blessmgs, to yield to 
the secret practices or open menaces of any European 

ower, [t is not anticipated that you will have any dil- 

culty in dissuxding them from entertaining or deliberat- 
ing on such propositions. You will, however, take ad- 
vantage of every fit opportunity to strengthen their po- 
Fitical faith, and to inculeate the solemn duty of every na- 
tion to reject «ll foreign dictation in its domestic concerns. 
You will also, at all proper times, manifest a readiness 
to satisfy inquiries as to the theory and practical opera- 
tion of our federal and state constitutions of government, 
and to illustrate and explain the manifold blessings which 
the peopie of the United States have enjoyed, and are 
continuing to enjoy under them. 

The war which has recently broken out between the 
republic of La Plata and the emperor of Brazil is a cause 
of most sincere regret. To that war the United States 
will be strictly neutral. The parties to it should teel 
themselves urged no less by all the interests which be- 
Jong to the recent establishment of their independence, 
than by the principles of humanity, to bring it to a spee- 
dy close. One of the first measures, which has been 
adopted for its prosecution, by the emperor of the Brazils, 
is to declare the whole coasts cf his enemy, meluding 
entirely one, and a part of the other shore of the La 
Plata, and extending as far as Cape Horn, in a state of 
blockade. Tht he has not the requisite naval force to 
render valid and to maimtain, according to the principles 
of the public law, such a sweeping blockade, is quite evi- 
dent. Persistance in it must injurious); affect the inter- 
ests of neutrals, in the pursuit of their rightful commerce, 
if it should mvolve no other consequences to them. You 
will avail yourselves of every proper opportunity to re- 
present to the parties how dcsirable it is to put an end 
to the war, and with what satisfaction the United States 
would see the blessings of peace restored, And it will 
occur to you, whilst remonstrating against any belliger- 
ent practices which are not strictly warranted, to draw 
from the fact of the Brazilian blockade tresh support to 
the great maritime principles to which you have been in- 
structed to endeavor to obtain the sanction of the Ame- 
rican nations. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient ser- 
vant, H. CLAY. 

DepaRTMEN'T OF STATE, 
Washington, 16th March, 1827. 
Yo Messrs. John Sergeant, and J. R. Poinsett, ap- 
pointed envoys extraordmary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary to Tacubaya, ke. &c. Ke. 

Gentlemen: By the appointment of Mr. Poimsett 
made by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
us one of the ministers of the United Statesto the con- 
gress of the American nations, expected to assemble at 
‘Tacubaya, you have become associated in that mission. 
Mr. Poinsett, it is theriore anticipated, will be disposed 
cordially to co-operate in the performance of those du- 
ties which have been eisjoined by the instructions here- 
tofore addressed to Mi. Anderson aud Mr. Sergeant, 





ted. And the president relies, with great confidence, on 
the zeal and ability of both of you to promote, in this 
important service, the interests of our country. 

The instructions addressed to Messrs. Anderson and 
Sergeant have been sufficiently explicit as to the nature 
of the assembly. According to our views, it is to be 
considered as entirely diplomatic. No one of the re. 
presented n»tions is to be finally bound by any treaty 

convention, or compact, to which it do s not freely con. 
sent aceording to allthe forms of its own particular 
government. With that indispensable qualification, the 
mode of condueting the conferences and deliberations 
of the ministers is left to your sound diseretion, keeping 
in view the observations which have been made in your 
general instructions. | am induced again to advert to 
this topic. in consequence of a letter from the Colombian 
minister, under date the 20th of November last, (a copy 
of whie!. is herewith transmitted,) from the tenor of 
which it might probably be inferred, as his opinion, that 
a majority of voices in the assembly on any given propoe 
sition, is to be decisive. We have not yet obtained eo- 
pies of the treaties concluded at Panama, which are men-~ 
tioned in that note. —To these we have a right, and we 
shall continue to expect them, 

We have no later information than that contained in 
Mr. Sergeant’s despatch No 1. under date the 19th of 
January last, and its accompaniments, as to the pro- 
bable time of the convention of the ministers of the sev- 
eral powers. The course which he adopted of announ- 
cing himself to suchofthem as had arrived at Mexico, 
isapproved. From the answers he received to his note, 
it appears that eight months, from the 15th of July last, 
were specified as the period within which the treaties 
concluded at Panama, were to be ratified, and when it 
was expected the congress would again meet. That 
term expired on the 15th inst. It is probable, therefore, 
that, about this time, the Ministers of the various pow- 
ers will assemble at Tacubaya. Butit they should not 
meet befure the Ist of June next, Mr. Sergeant may, af- 
ter that day, return to the United States without further 
detention. tn the event of his return, Mr. Poinsett 
will consider the duties of the joint mission as devolving 
on him alone; and should the congress assemble, subse-~ 
quent to that period, and Mr. Sergeant should avail 
himselt of the permission now given him to leave Mexi- 
co, Mr. Poinsett will attend the congress in behalf of 
the United States. 

The intelligence which has reached us from many 
points, asto the ambitious projects and views of Boli- 
var, hus abated very much the strong hopes whieh were 
once entertained of the favorable results of the congress 
of the American nations. If that intelligence be well 
founded; (as there is much reason to apprehend), it is 
probable that he does not look upon the congress im the 
same interesting light that he for.vwerly did. Still the 
objects which are contemplated by your instructions are 
so highly important, that the president thinks their ac- 
compl:shment ought not to be abandgned whilst any 
hope remains. ‘heir value does not entirely depend upon. 
the forms of the governments which may concur in the 
establishment, but exists at all times and under every 
form of government. 

You will, in all your conversations and intereourse with 
the other ministers, endeavor to stvengthen them in the 
faith of free institutions, and to guard them against any 
ambitious schemes and plans, from whatever quarter 
they may proceed, tending to subvert liberal sy stems. 

Mr. Rochester having been appointed charge des af- 
fairs to Guatemala, Mr. John Speed Smith, of Ken- 
tucky, formerly a member of the house of representa- 
tives, is appointed secretary to your mission. In the 
event of his acceptance, (of which advice has not yet 
reached the department), he is expected to proceed from 
Kentucky, by the way of New Orleans, to join you. 

You are at liberty to detam the bearer of this letter 4 
reasonable time to couvey any despatches you may wish 
to forward to this government. If you should not wish 
him to remain at Mexico for that purpose, after stopping 
about two weeks to recover from the fatigues of the 
journey and voyage, he will return to the United States 
with such despatchesas you may confide to him. I am, 
with great respect, vour obedient sérvapf, H, CLAY. 
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